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—Notes to Corre/pondents.— 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of three an{wers to the Rebus of 
laft month. The variety of other matter fent to us, prevents us from in 
ferting more than one of them—One, therefore, appears in this number; 
and the writers of the other two will, we hope, be fatisfied with this reafon 
for their non-appearance. 


Atticus is received, and under confideration. 

Califia will appear next month. 

The Club—No. X. came too late for this number. 

The View on Hudfon’s River is received, and fhall be attended to. 
= Se - 


«6p The Proprietors of the New-Yorx Macazine refpe€tfully beg 
leave to inform their Patrons, that the fir? payment of one third of the annual 
fubfcription becomes due on delivery of this number. They prefumet 
will be unneceffary to urge any argument in favour of a prompt and cheerfll 
compliance with that article of the condition, which refpeéts the mode of 
payment, and flatter themfelves that aLL are convinced of the abfolute ne- 
ceflity exifling of giving it their proportion of the needy evil, which is 10 
very effential to give {pirit and animation to the work. 

Thofe of our fubfcribers in the city, will be waited upon in due feafon ; 
and thofe in the country, who make three payments in the year, ale earneh- 
ly entreated to fend this proportion as {von as poflible. 

Our friends and the public are informed, that the Office is removed from 
No. 43, Crown-ftreet, toNo. 27, William-ftreet, where the New-York 
Macazine will in future be publithed, and to which place, fuch of our 
patrons as have removed, are requefted to fend their addrefs, that they mJ 
be pun¢tually ferved with their numbers, | 


New-York, April 28, 1791, 
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For th New-Yorx MaGazine. 
Srory of HENRY and ANN E*.—Founded on Fa&. 


[WITH AN ENGRAVING. ] 


ENRY and Anne were born 

~ fin Germany, in the Marguif- 
ate of Baden; their parents dwelt 
contiguous to each other, and the moft 
fentimental friendfhip fubfifted be- 
tween the two families. Anne was 
graceful even in infancy—Henry tall 
and majeftic, ftrong and aétive, tho’ 
not regularly beautiful ; their poverty 
early introduced them on the fields ; 
their little hands were lacerated by 
the bearded grain, and their tender 
feet wounded by the afperities of a 
flinty foil. Anne’slovely complexion 
foon loft its delicate whitenefs, but 
was amply recompenced by the bloom 
of luxuriant health. Whilft they 
toil’d together in gathering the ftones 
from the green furface of a meadow, 
or weeding the vines, the courtly 
pailenger would ftop and gaze with 
pity to fee fo much elegance and beau- 


ty of form joined to the fervility of 


unremitted labour. Henry redoubled 
his exertions conftantly to leffen little 
Anne’s fatigue, and when their. tafk 
Was done, they rejoined their compa- 
nions, aflifted them to complete their 
work, and with gleeful hearts fport- 
ed themielves to fleep. 


Nor were the old farmers difpleaf- 
ed to fee the growing affection be- 
tween their children ; * we fhall foon 
be clofer united,” faid they, “‘ Heary 
and Anne (our only offspring) fhall 
cement our friendfhip, and perpetu- 
ate our names to remotelt centuries.” 
Alas! in the midft of this inchanting 
vifion, an officer, attended by a file of 
mufqueteers, demanded Henry. He 
was now feventeen, ful] grown, and 
mutt enter hig Lord’s fervice. It was 
in vain to expoftulate. Without a 
farewell figh from Anne, or fearce an 
embrace from his diftraéted parents, 
he mult depart. Being efcorted toa 
diftant town, he was there initiated 
into all the military manceuvres, and 
three weeks after joined his regiment, 
which left that part of Germany foon 
after. Henry’s difappointed love funk 
him into melancholy—he grew def- 
perate, and negligent of life. Ina 
very warm aétion, being engaged with 
the enemy in fight of the General, he 
ventured himielf rafhly, and fought 
withour caution. It was called intre- 
pidity, and he’ was advanced to the 
rank of ferjeant. Hawing acquitted 
himfelf with honour, and the ume of 

his 


. This Tale was begun by the late Mrs. ANN E. Burecker, but indi fpo-- 
fition prevented her putting a finifbing hand to it: that, however, has been 


accomplifbed by her daughter Milfs Pec 


cy V. Breecxer-. From the enters 


tainment the produéiions of thofe pens have hitherto afforded the public through 
the medium of the New-York Magazine, we have no doubt but the flory 0 
Henry and Anne will meet with a cheerful acceptance. 
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his fervice being elapfed, Ms Captain 
gave him his difcharge, with previous 
offers of promotion if he would con- 
tinue in hiscompany. “ I blufh to 
decline my officer’s generous propo- 
fal,” faid Henry; ‘ but it is better 
to be virtuous than fortunate—TI have 
left three broken hearts at home, I 
muft haften to heal them—the {oft 
voice of my Anne calls me from the 
the thunder of Bellona.”—** Go,” 
faid his commander ina foftened tone, 
«© T know what love is—my Henry 
can be happy, I only great ;” then 
dropping atear, “ Go Henry—fare- 
well-—-I know you deferve to be hap- 
pier than I am.” 

‘Lhe interview between the lovers 
was tender and romantic.—Anne, to 
coniole her Henry’s parents, remit- 
ted not her ailiduities to pieafe them. 
She cultivated their garden ; fhecuil’d 
the richeit frvit and brighteit flowers 
to amule them : her actwe fingers ex- 
tended an imperceptibic thread of flax 
to provide them linen of finer texture 
than the productof Egypzian looms : 
fhe refitted the importunity of Henry’s 
rivals heroically, while her old father, 
Weeping for joy, commended her 
conflancy. “ My child,” faid he, 
** thou art no difgrace to thy lineage ; 
Henry loves thee, he is worthy of 
thee, and worthy of every facrifice 
thou canft make him; cheer up my 
little one, he will foon return.” 
“No, my father, forme inexorable 
fhot will cleave his brave heart.” So 
fayirg, the rofe agitated from weed- 
ing a bed of Jupins, when a foot fol- 
dier approached. Scarce had the old 

man civilly accofted the ftranger over 
the hedge, when Anne {creamed out, 
** Oh heaven! father, it is our Henry, 
our own Renry.”—In an inilant the 
family was convened; from tears 
they made abrupt tranfitions to mirth, 
which foon cavght the ears of the 
good neighbours, who came in crouds 
to felicitate the foldier’s arrival. His 
parents invited them to return the 
next day and fhare the general feiti- 
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vity, which they freely accepted, and 
affifted to flaughter the poultry and 
fatteftlambs. The'entertainment wa 
truly paftoral. The tables were {pread 
in the vineyard, beneath verdant ar. 
ches that were cmpurpled by weighty 
clufters of grapes; a gufhing foun. 
tain clofe by difpenfed a deliciogs 
coolnefs, and bafkets of flowers filled 
the air with balmy {weetnefs. To 
heighten the fcene the filvery airs of 
mufic, from the violin, harp, and mel. 
lifluous flute, foftly circled through 
the fky. In fhort, a prieft was called 
and our lovers married. 

For two years peace and plenty 
were their houfhold gods; but then 
Henry feeing a family encreafing, be- 
gan to reflect. on the means of fup. 
porting them. He had no land, and 
had never been taught any mecha. 
nical branch of bufinels; however, 
after taking advice, he purchaleda 
{mall ftock of merchandile, and pre- 
pared to follow the army. The good 
parents exhaufted themtelves to en- 
creafe his commodities. “ Be frugal 
and cautious, fon,” faid they; “te 
member Anne and her babe.”— 
«“ Ah!” cried Henry, embracing 
them, “ if I difhonour my parents, 
take Anne from my bofom, give ny 
paradife to a ftranger, and let mecie 
the death of a villain !” 

Henry vifited his beloved friends 
frequently, but the army being fta- 
tioned at a confiderable diftance from 
them, after an interval of three years, 
he fighed in abfence near cleven 
months; he had accumulated eight 
hundred pounds in cafh by extraor 
dinary application, which compen- 
fated in fome meafure this painful e- 
paration, when he received a !um- 
mons to return home. It feems hs 
father-in-law had been difpofieded 
of his farm, through inability % dil- 
charge his rent. ‘The good old man 


. . - x ‘. >. “ 
retired with his child to Henrys p4 
rents, where they were cordially - 
ceived ; but grief mad infenfibie m- 
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roadson his conftitution ; in lefs than 
three weeks (having languifhed a few 
days) he died in Anne’s arms. 
Henry barft into tears at the news. 
«“ Cruel parent,” faid he, ** you knew 
my happy fituation—why did you let 
the canker of difappointment abriage 
your days? my treafure was your 
own—I am infinitely your debtor— 
I never yet earned my Rachel.”— 
Having paid a tribute of fincere drops 
of gratitude and love, he fighed and 
went to bed; he flumbered, and faw 
his Anne {mile with joy at the gold 
and filver he poured at her feet—his 
litle ones climbed his knees, and 
feemed to be delighted with the glit- 
ter of his treafures: his enamoured 
fancy called up every pleafing idea to 
foort round his innocent family, 
when he was fuddenly awaked by 
four ruftians, who entered his tent 
well armed ; and, advancing to his 
bed, bade him be filent, at the peril 
of immediate deftruction. Regard- 
lefs of their menaces, he ftarted up 
and demanded their bufinefs. Upon 
which they feized and bound him 
hand and foot, then fell to rammag- 
ing the tent. ‘They foon dilcovered 
his money—what a glorious booty ! 
In vain did he plead, foothe, and 
threaten.“ Leave mea few pieces. 
Leave me but a little, a very little, 
to carry me to my poor wife and 
children.” His rhetoric made no 
impreflion—they left him not a fous. 
Being at fome diftance from the 
camp, his repeated calls for he!p were 
not heard ; at length, in the filence 
of midnight, acentinel diltinguifhed 
4 mournful cry foraffiftance, and fent 
4 couple of veterans to reconnoitre. 
cnry, now relieved from corporeal 
conanement, began to feel his heart 
contracted and fhrunk by ideas of ap- 
Proaching begeary. He looked round 
him, the whole creation feemed com- 
fortlefsand defolate. «+ How fhall I 
Penold my domettic blefings? how 
fhall L look Anne in the face? would 
(9-God I had till’d fome ferile fpot 
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of ground, we would have been con- 
tent in indigence ; nature would have 
been fatisfied with herbs and lentils. 
Curted ambition to be rich has ruined 
me, and I am a traitorto my family.” 
With thete bitrer reflections the day 
broke, and having colleéted the little 
furniture of his tent, he difpofed of 
it to advantage to the humane foldi- 
ery, who univerfally loved him and 
pitied his misfortune. Having fe- 
cured his cafh in a {mall bag, he fet 
of with a reluétant ftep for home. 
In vain did the birds carol on the 
elms that fhaded the road. Jn vain 
did the ploughman whillle gleefully, 
and the lambs wanton o’er the green 
hillocks. Noenlivening fcene could 
difhpate his nelancholy. 

He protraéted his journey through 
fear of being too foon the meflenger 
of ill tidings.’ On the fecond dy at 
noon, having bought a loaf of bread, 
he iat down bya rivulet to eat; his 
tears flowed apace, and he began to 
deliberate whether he fhould return 
toAnne or not. Hecounted his little 
itore, and fell Imtlefs on the grats 
through defpondency. While thus 
he lay fadly ruminating, a handf{ome 
couple (thinking themfelves unob- 
ferved) paffed through the bufhes. 
“© Alas!” faid the man, * for fix 
years my Emma you have fuitained 
the moft biuer poverty with your us- 
fortunate hufband. My heart breaks 
under the oppreflion of your mifery 5 
I cannot bear it—return, I befeech 
you, to the Baron; atk his fatherly 
forgiveneis ; he will reinftate you to 
favour—2and lovely Emma I fhall die 
content.”—* ] {mile,” replied the 
fair one, “ at your ignorance; gold 
and gems and banquets, have no 
charms for me—my heart was form- 
ed for focial happinefs—I love you, 
and deprived of your company i 
fhould languifh and die, whereas I 
feel no uneafinefs at the abfence of 
riches; we have enough ta fubfitt 
comfortably on, though it be re 
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fo pray, my dear, drop this unwel- 
come delicacy.”—Here they went 
out of hearing, and Henry, ftruck 
with the lady’s fentiments, began to 
refume courage.—** I am afhamed,” 
faid he, “* at my want of fortitude ; 
here is voluntary poverty accepted in 
preference of an anxious mind— 
furely Anne will have as much phi- 
Jofophy im that article as the unfor- 
tunate Emma—what a deftruétion 
have I efcaped ; had I wandered away 
from my defolate family, we had all 
been miferable indeed.” So think- 
ing he took his pack on his fhoulders 
and proceeded on the journey. 

The fourth evening, pafling leifure- 
ly by his deceafed parent’s door, he 
involuntarily turned back and walked 
in. Here his feelings received anew 
fhock. Strange faces accofted hin— 
rudenefs and dirt had ufurped the 
place where Anne once reigned the 
goddefs of civility and neatnefs. ‘The 
green inclofure, furrounded by jefla- 
mine, was trampled on by {wine, 
and léan cattle browzed on the vines 
that mantled over Anne’s window. 
He turned with griefand difguft from 
this mortifying feene, and had gone 
but a little farther, when Anne de- 
fcrying him at a diftance, flew likea 
bird acro{s the meadow, and fell into 
his arms. After the firft emotions of 
tranfport were fubfided, Henry af- 
feGtionately embraced his lovely babes 
and tender parents, who met him on 
the road. ‘* I mifs but one from this 
beloved company,” faid Henry.— 
Anne burft into tears. « My Henry, 
you will mifs the chief of our good 
neighbourhood—our indulgent old 
Lord is dead ; his tyrannical heir Op- 
prefies his tenants with heavy rents, 
and fevere exaétions, and they have 
unanimoufly agreed to fhelter them- 
felves from this great burden, by fly- 
ing tothe wilds ot America.” 

After they were feated in the houfe, 

«© What your fpoufe advances,” {aid 

the old man, “ is true; and your aged 


” 


parents would have alfo been forced 
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to venture their trembling limbs and 
grey hairs over the dangerous ocean, 
had not our bleffed Henry’s induftry 
fecured us acompetency.” This trial 
was toofevere. Henry changed coup. 
tenance, and caft his eyes around with 
an alarming wildnefs. “* Whatis the 
matter with my child ?” cried his 
mother. Alas! this encounter was 
too fudden. « Old and experienced 
as I am, I feel almoft overcome with 
joy myfelf."—« Ah!” exclaimed 
her fon (recolle€ting himfelf) fin 
would I conceal from {uch endearing 
friends the motive of my diftreii; 
but I fhould expire in the effort 
forgive and pity a wretch who brings 
home nothing but mifery—who can 
fee his family fall to ruin, and yet 
live.”"—All aitonifhed they gazed at 
each other in filence, while per 
fobbed, unable to articulate a word. 
At length Anne, all fhining through 
tears, drew nigh and kneeled before 
him—* Keep us not in fufpence, my 
hufband ; pour your griefs into our 
bofoms, and wrong us not by referve; 
you. can never bring mifery to us 
whilit you remain virtuous and lov- 
ing as now.”—Henry clafped the fad 
orator with paffionate fondnefs in his 
arms ; and after a little hefitation ac- 
quainted them with the particulars o! 
his misfortune. 

Tt was in vain to try to conceal theit 
furprife and difappointment, though 
Flenry’s afflition torbad them to fall 
into repining, or any exprefhion ct 
difcontent. By degrees their chagrin 
fubfided. The poor acquieice with 
greater refignation to calamity than 
the rich, who feldomer meet with 
difappointment. Ar Jaft, by an m- 
fenfible gradation, our penfive afloc!- 
ates became bleit and ealy. A {mall 
repait was provided, and fhutting out 
corrofive Care, they indulged the 
hour of feltivity with as much glee as 
it the robbers had reftored the m0 
ney ten fold. 


} 
(To be concluded next month.) 
or 
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Fuvenis. No. XIV. 


For the New-Yorwx MacGazineé. 


JUVE 


GNORANCE of future events 
I appears to be one of the happietft 
circumftances attending human exift- 
ence; and feems to have been wilely 
intended by Providence as a means of 
preventing that conftant and torment- 
ing dread which the knowledge of 
fature diftrefs would have rivetted on 
the mind. As the anticipation only 
of fome dire misfortune aggravates, 
fo the certain knowledge that it will 
befal us completes our mifery. In 
the prefent fituation of human nature, 
it feems to be the moft prepoiterous 
thing imaginable, that we fhould 
with to be informed of the future e- 
vents and circumftances of our lives. 

Could we fee all the changes of 
fortune, the difappointments and cha- 
grin which await us; could we fee 
the numberlefs dangers and difafters 
to which we are niomently expoied ; 
could we foreknow the acute pains 
and difeafes under which perhaps we 
muft fuffer, life would become the 
moft intolerable burden. But the all- 
wife and merciful Creator forefeeing 
what our mHery would be under fuch 
a conttitution of things, hath pre- 
vented it by making us capable of 
reflecting on the paft, and by making 
us fenfible only of the pre/ent. 

Why then fhould we indulge a 
criminal curiofity to learn what may 
be our future condition in lite? Per- 
haps the very gratification would at 
once plunge us into the deepeft mife- 
ty. From the uncertainty of things, 
as they refpeét human nature, the 
wife man may be deprived of his 
wifdom, the rich man may be re- 
daced to penury, the applauded po- 
litician may become the objet of jea- 
louly, fufpicion and hatred. Would 
Rot a previous knowledge of fuch e- 
Yents prove totally deitrudtive to the 


N..2 uf 


Ob blindnefs to the future! kindly giv’n, 
That each may fill the circle mark’d by Heav’n. 
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Pope’s Eifay on Man. 
happinefs of their prefent fituation ? 
It appears highly rational therefore, 
that whatever may be our condition, 
we ought to be contented, and en- 
tertain not the leaft folicitude to know, 
by what concurrence of circumftan- 
ces it may be altered. 

It isan old and eftablifhed maxim, 
and feems to have been dictated by 
the wileft philofophy, that we fhould 
make ourfelves as happy as poflible in 
our prefent fituation, becaufe we 
know not how foon it may change for 
the worfe. Nor have we any right 
to pry into things which our Maker 
has defignedly concealed from our 
view. Why will mankind impioufly 
counteract the evident intentions of 
Providence ? Why will they reitlefs- 
ly enquire after things future, which 
it they could be known, can have 
no other tendency but to make them 
the more unhappy? Why will they 
concern themfelves for the fate of 
to-morrow, before to-morrow exilt? 
Every day of our lives has its conco- 
mitant diftrefs ; and what can a pre- 
vious knowledge of that diftrefs ef- 
fect more than to heighten it by in- 
creafing its duration? Would the 
perfon who knows that he mutt die 
at a certain time next year enjoy any 
intervening pleafantry and comfort ? 
Would he not be conftantly lament- 
ing that he muft fo fhortly be torn 
away from all that is dear to him on 
earth? Would not the ghaftly image 
of death obtrude itfe!f upon his mirth- 
ful moments, and envelope them in 
gloom? In fact, would he not be 
dying in apprehenfion, until that pe- 
riod fhould arrive? and thus would 
not the mifery which accompanies 
the idea of dying, be greatly aug- 


- mented by a much longer continu- 


ance? Would the parent be happy 
whe 
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188 Fuvenis. 

who knows that he muft foon lofe 
his moft promifing child? Would it 
afford any fatisfaction to a perfon, to 
know beforehand that he will meet 
with fome dreadful misfortune ?— 
Would it be any fource of confolati- 
on to mankind to foreknow all the 
different and complicated fcenes of 
diftrefs, through which they muft 
pafs, in their progrefs to, eternity ? 
A previous knowledge of thofe cer- 
tain evils which muft happen, and 
which no fagacity can clude, would 
make their mifery exceed the bounds 
of the molt extravagant and exagge- 
rated conception. 

Every individual has a particular 
fphere in which it is determined 
he muft move, and whatever the e- 
vents may be which are conneéted 
with it, yet becaufe they are un- 
known to him, he acts as though they 
were never to exift. Would the ge- 

eral if he knew that he muft fall a 
facrifice to the rage of his enemies fo 
vigoroully ftimulate his foldiers to the 
battle? Would the ftatefman if he 
forelaw the ingratitude of his coun- 
try continue with unabated ardor his 
patriotic exertions? Would the ma- 
thematician perfift in wrecking and 
torturing his invention, were he 
certain that the end of his toil mutt 
be fruitlefs diffatisfaction? Would 
the philofopher engage in the mot 
abitrate and difficult refearches were 
he previoufly convinced that the ob- 
ject of purfuit tranfcended his com- 
prehenfion, and could never be fully 
Ciicovered by human invettigation ? 
Would any be found to perfevere in 
an arduous enterprife, however ad- 
vantageous the refult might be to o- 
thers, were they firft apprifed that 
the completion of their defigns mutt 
be at the expence of their lives? 
Would the traveller proceed in fearch 
of new diicoveries did he know that 

he fhould at length be intercepted and 
murdered by the nightly aflafiin >? 

Vould the navigator venture to 
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plough the ocean with his veffel dij 
he previoufly learn that with all hig 
precaution fhe muft be thipwrecke 
on fhoals and quickfands? Thus the 
ignorance of mankind, ref{pecting fu. 
turity, is made a means for effecting 
the defigns of Providence, and fo 
enabling them, amidit the inevitable 
dittrefies of the world, to enjoy inter. 
vals of happinels. 

With reipeét to the irrational cre. 
ation, their ignorance of futurity 
makes them both happy in theméfelves, 
and fubfervient for the accomplif. 
ment of the ufeful and neceffary pur- 
pofes of human life. The very {ub- 
fiftence of mankind depends on the 
labour and Arength of the brute: end 
yet, how cruelly is the labouring 
quadruped often treated by a barba- 
rous and inhuman matter? If he 
previoully knew what treatment he 
fhould receive for his fervices, would 
he fo tamely fubmit to the yoke? 
Would the beatts of the field fuficr 
themfelves to be taken if they knew 
that their death muft be the con(e- 
quence ? Would the birds of the air 
exert their fhrilleft notes, to delight 
the ear with melody, if they knew the 
confequence to be the lols of their 
liberty ? 

‘The lamb thy riot dooms ta bleed to-day; 

‘ Had he thy reafon, would he frip and 
play ? 

« Pleas’ d to the laft he crops the fron’ ty 
food, 

* And licks the hand juft rais d to fred 
his blood.’ 

So that, uponghe whole, it appea's 
beit, as well for the irrational as the 
rational creation, that they cannot 
foreknow what future events will take 
place. Thus the great machine of 
Providence is not obftruéted nor im- 
peded in any of its operations. Every 
part of it aéts in harmony with the 
reft, and completes the exaét “circ 
mark’d by Heav’n.” 

April 16, 1791. 
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For the New-Yorx Macazine. 


Meffirs. Eprrors, 


You have permiffion to publifh the following amazing Difcoveries. 


ASTRONOMICAL 


N the month of February, 1789, 
a molt excentric idea entered the 

head of profeflor Zeritof Shoralow, ot 
the royal academy for celettial obfer- 
vations at Mofcow. He caufed a 
tube of 234 feet in length, and 29 
feet in diameter, to be conitructed 
of planks, and made perfeétly fmooth 
and circular within as the interior 
part of a fuzee. Inftead of glafs lens 
to furnifh this enormous telefcope, 
and which no vitrifical manufactory 
upon earth could fupply, he formed 
them from the pureft tran{parent 
ice, carefully cut from the river 
Wolga. Thefe pieces were five feet 
in thicknefs, and of the diameter 
of the cylinder. Thetr proper di- 
minutions he effected by the appli- 
cation of warm fubftances. It was 
not till after thirteen days unwearied 
attention that they were perfeétly 
fnifhed and rendered fit for optical 
purpotes. 

This huge machine was conftrut- 

elon a hill adjacent to the city of 
Mofcow, and was fufpended fo me- 
chanically nice, that it could with 
eale be turned to any part of the hea- 
vens, 
_ Tt was on the 25th of February, 
in a night uncommonly ferene, that 
proteffor Zeritof Shoralow, wrap- 
ped in threefold thicknefles of fur, 
turned his gigantic tube full on the 
planet Jupiter; when, to his afto- 
nifhment, he found that immenfe 
frozen globe brought as it were with- 
i reach of Ais hand for infpeétion. 
lhe mountains, rivers, houfes, men, 
women, and even the very hens and 
chickens were perfeétly apparent. 

Inured as the Mofcovite was to ice 
and fnow, the fhivering appearance 
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that every thing put on at near five 
hundred millions of miles diftance 
from the fun frighted him. ‘The 
fole employment of the men appear- 
ed to confift in procuring fuel, and 
of the women in heaping it on the 
fires. Lovers confabulated fwathed 
in redoubled flannels ; and frequent- 
ly, when the mutual kifs was at- 
tempted a cement of ice completed 
the contact. 

From thefe frigid {cenes, the aftro- 
nomer, fhivering with fympathetic 
cold, tarned his telefcope, to glow- 
ing Mercury. Every thing was in 
contrat to Jupiter, There eternal 
froft held his dreary reign; every 
pulfe beat low, and life was almoft 
afraid to avow its exiitence. Here 
all was glowing funfhine and hurly 
burly. Lawyers were worfe than lo- 
guacious ; coquettes fidgeted in fren- 
zy; and the very ducks danced on 
the mud. The heat appeared in- 
tenfe, Joints ef meat were roafted 
before the fun as on our globe ata 
kitchen fire, and apple-pyes and cuf- 
tards were baking on every flone 
wall. The good profeifor had al- 
ready thrown off two of his fur 
gowns when the planet Mars caught 
his attention. 

Ye that delight in blue coats with 
white or fcarlet facings, or gold or 
filver epaulets; red feathers with 
black tops, or black feathers with 
red tops; hats cocked, hats flopped, 
or infantry caps; mufkets, {mall 
{words, broad fwords, bayonets, how- 
itzers, royals, long twelves and forty- 
eight pounders; behold a banquet for 
you ail! In this region every thing 
wore the appearance of hoftility : 


Farmers plowed in gaters, dropped 
Cc feed 
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feed corn from cartouch-boxes, and 
digged potatoes with !pontoons. ‘The 
very women flew about in the flile 
militaire. "Thetr mops were made 
to relemble fpunges, the rims of their 
{pinning wheels looked like trucks, 
and their fapawn-pots were thirteen 
inch fhells. 

Profeflor Zeritof S5oralow faw a 
love fcene, where the lady refifted as 
a befieged citadel, and the gallant 
made his approaches by zig-zag and 
countermine. 

‘“« Hail happy region, where wo- 
“ man for once is the governing ani- 
«« mal, and men appear, perhaps as 
‘they ever’ought, tagging humbly 
“in their rear! Charming Wenus! 
« thine is the realm where majfculi- 
“‘ mity dares not rear its audacious 
‘front, bat lovely femalifm is allin 
«all "Thus exclaimed the Raf- 
fian fage when the beauteous orb of 
Venus met his enraptured eye. 

In an elegant dome, where every 
lattice and portal were thrown wide 
open, that all might fee and hear 
(for ladies love to be heard and {een) 
were féated an affembly of matrons 
to legiflate for the community. ‘The 
fpeaker, in conformity to the order 
of the houfe, was drefled in a rich 
purple gown with a train of three 
yards in length; a petticoat ‘moft 
taftefully flounced, a caméls hair 
fhaw! glittering with undulated rows 
of diamonds, ear-rings of the pureit 
pearls, and a tete and bifhop protu- 
beraac and enchanting beyond de- 
feriptis. 

The {ecretary was obferved to 
make her minutes with a quill from 
the wing of a fparrow, and dipped 
her ink out of arefervoir of real Aorn. 

They apveared to be in warm de- 
bate 5 and the profeffor, by lookin; 
at a paper over the fhoulder ofa lady 
crefied in crofs-barred muflin, found 
the {ubie& to be, whether the men 

in future might be entertained as ob- 
fequious humble companions, or, be 
driven abfolutely out of doors, and 
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employed in unremitted drudgery, 
A majority appeared for the latter 
meafure ; but the fatirical Shoraley 
could not help remarking, that feve. 
ral very engaging damfels offered 
their fervices as overfcers of the poor 
Yahoos. 

Love, and all its dele@table conco. 
mitants were utterly unknown there, 
as that paffion exrits but where equa- 
lity is found or underftood. The 
dear viragos had thruft the wretched 
males too far from them to admit of 
even an artificial reciprocity of fitu- 
ation. 

Many philofophers aflert that love 
im the female cconomy atts as a 
powerful abforbent ; and, that where 
it is genuinely felt a thoufand difa- 
greeable pettifhnefies are perfeétly un- 
known. Zeritof Shoralow, it is faid, 
now inclines to this opinion from the 
multiplicity of not very bewitching 
freaks he obferved among the Venu- 
fian ladies. 

Befides caprice, petulancy and ill- 
nature, the want of perfonal atten- 
tion was general. Where there was 
no admirer to pleafe, nor rival to 
mortify, to what purpofe even the 
affe€tation of amiability ? 

Theaccurate Mofcovite in the me- 
moir addreffed to his college, has 
obferved, that the females on thi 
planet, from imperial woman down 
to the humble mufquito, had uncon- 
tended domination. ‘The ferocious 
heifer gored the bull from the pal- 
tures ; rams fled before heroic ewes; 
the tremendous goofe flalked belort 
the fuppliant cander; and champrn 
hens crowed over dejected he-biddies. 

Theenlightened Shoralow was 2 
ing on with obfervatiors to gratify 
‘and enrich his native planet, when 4 
fouthern breeze blew mildly on bim 
—warm vapours floated far and wie 
—and a trickling ftream was all that 
remained of materials that drew fuch 
unexpeéted information from 0! 
neighbour worlds. 
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Comparison of the Modern and Ancient ORators. 


ORD Monboddo mentions a 
faét, which appears to me to 
furnith a better folution than any 
that has yet been given, of a queftion 
that has long divided the fentiments 
' I mean the reafon 
why the ancients excelled the mo- 
derns in eloquence; for that tney 
did excel them in this polite art 1s 
univerfaliy admitted, even by thofe 
who are leaft prejudiced in favour of 
antiquity. ‘rue itis, his Lordthip 
does not draw the fame inference 
from this faét that I mean to draw. 
He has produced it for a very dif- 
ferent purpofe. No matter: the in- 
ference is not the lefs natural or the 
lefs obvious on that account. ‘The 
frit contriver of a machine or initru- 
ment, does not always forefee* ‘the 
various ules to which it may be ap- 
plied. 

One of the principal reafons af- 
figned by thofe who have written up- 
on this iubje¢t, for the fuperiority of 
the ancients above the moderns in 
the art of eloquence, is the great 
dimplicity, as well as the {mall num- 
ber of their laws, by which their o- 
rators were not only left at liberty, 
but were even in fome meafare ob- 
liged to addrefs themfelves to the e- 
quity of the judges, inftead of draw- 
ing their argaments from eftablifhed 
rules and precedents. Now, asequity 
is rather of a vague and indeterminate 
nature, depending very much upon 
the fentiments of mankind, and be- 
ing ditferent in the opinion of diffe- 
rent perfons, it evidently follows, that 
their orators had a fair opportunity, 
and even a ftrong temptation, to a- 
dorn their fpeeches with all the flow- 
ers of rhetoric. The cafe is very 
different in modern times and modern 
governments, efpecially in our own 
government. Here the Jaws are fo 
numerous and fo comprehenfive, as 
to take in almoft every cafe that can 


pofibly happen. The confequence 
is, that our public {peakers, at leaft 
in their judicial pleadings, are obliged 
to adhere ftri€tly to the rigid letter 
of the law. 
paint in ftrong colours the atrociouf- 
nefs of the crimeof which the cul- 
prit isaccufed. Theironly bufinefs 
is to prove that he is either guilty or 
innocent cf the charge; and if he is 
guilty, the law will determine the 
nature as well as the degree of his 
punishment. , 

Another reafon, commonly alledg- 
ed for the fuperiority of the ancient 
orators above the modern is, that the 
former always addrefled themfelves 
to more numerous and more mixed 
bodies of people than the Jatter.. In 
the petty itates of ancient Grecce, 
the orators had frequently the whole 
body of the citizens, which fometimes 
comprehended the whole fubjeéts of 
the ftate, for their hearers. ‘This was 
attended with a double advantage. 
In the firft place, it infpired them 
with a ftronger defire to excel ; as it 
is an undoubted fact, that a man will 
always exert himfelf with greater {pi- 
rit when he fpeaks to a large, than 
when he direéts his difcourfe to a 
{mall aflembly. And this defire of 
excelling would, in general, be fol- 
lowed by a proportionable ability to 
do fo. The vigour of performance 
is commonly in proportion to the in- 
tenfenefs of defire; and it is very, 
juftly remarked by fome moral er 
metaphyfical writer, whofe name I 
carmot at prefent recolleét (I think 
it is either Mr. Hume or Dr. John- 
fon), that aftrong propenfity to any 
particular art or {cience, is generally 
accom panied with an equal genius or 
capacity for it. ig 

‘The other advantage is this: the 
circaumftance of being liftened to by 
a numerous audicnce gave the orator 
an oprortunity of working more 

i ' powerfully 
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powerfully on the paffions, the pre- 
judices, and the affections of his 
hearers ; for though fall bodies of 
men may be guided by reafon, yet 
Jarge bodies are almoft always influ- 
enced by paffion. ‘The rule, which 
holds in the material world, is directly 
reverfed in the moral, or the rational. 
In the former, the larger a body is, 
it is the more difficult to move ; but 
in the latter, the larger it is, it is the 
more eafily moved. Hence itis, that 
the ancient orators, in haranguing 
the Jarge aflemblies to whom they 
commonly fpoke, addreffed them- 
felves not to the reafon, but to the 
paffions of their hearers ; and it is well 
known, that in moving and controul- 
ing the paflions, and thereby influ- 
encing and dire¢ting the conduét, the 
great feeret of oratory confiits. 
Befides, the ancient aflemblies 
were not only the more eafily led. in 
confequence of their being numerous, 
but likewife becaufe, from this very 
circumftance, the greater part of 
them may be fuppofed to have cou- 
fifted of the moft ignorant and the 
moft uninformed of the people ; and 
it isacertain fact, that every man 
in proportion to hig ignorance, is 
more under the dominion of paffion, 
and leis under the guidance of rea- 
fon. One of the moft numerous af- 
femblies, to which an orator in mo- 
dern times has an opportunity of ad- 
dreffing himfelf—I mean a political 
orator; for as .o the cloquence of the 
pulpit, I leave it at prefent entirely 
out of the queftion—is the British 
Houfe of Commons ; but, I believe, 
it will be allowed, even by the mott 
enthufiaftic admirers of antiquity, 
that a Britifh Houfe of Commons ij a 
more learned and more intelligent 
bedy than a Roman or an Athenian 
mob; and that therefore the fame 
abilities which enabled a Cicero or a 
Demollhenes to command the refoly- 
tions of their countrymen, would by 
no means enable a Britith fenator to 
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gain the fame afcendency over his 
fellow-members. 

A third reafon that is ufually af. 
figned for this fuperiority of the an. 
cients above the moderns in the art 
of eloquence, is, that the former in. 
dulged themfelves in a more {pirited 
delivery, and a more vehement ac. ' 
tion, than the latter ever employ, or 
perhaps even dare employ, without 
running the rifk of making them- 
felves ridiculous. ‘The celebrated 
opinion of Demofthenes on this fub- 
ject, is well known. Being atked 
what was the firft part of oratory? 
he anfwered, Action: what was the 
fecond ? Aétion : what was the third? 
he ftill anfwered, Action; thereby 
infinuating, that action was the prin- 
cipal qualification of an orator, and 
that all other qualifications, without 
this, would be of little or no avail. 
Agreeably to this maxim, the action 
of the ancient orators was of the molt 
boid and animated kind. The fup- 
plofio pedis, or ftamping with the foot, 
was one of their moft moderate and 
ufual geftures ; though it is now ba- 
nifhed from the pulpit, the jenate, 
and the bar, as too vehement; and 
is only admitted into the theatre, to 
accompany the expreflion of the mot 
violent paflion, 

Many other reafons for this fupe- 
tiority of the ancient orators to the 
modern, are alledged by different aue 
thors; but the principal one, in my 
opinion, is the faét that is mentioned 
by Lord Monboddo, and which ! 
alluded toabove. It isthis: Beiore 
the invention of printing, books be- 
ing only in manufcript, were fo icarce 
and fo dear, that it exceeded the abl- 
lity of any, but perfons of the very 
iirlt fortune to purchafe any conil- 
derable number of therm. ‘To thole 
of little or no fortune, they were 
abfolutely inacceflible. ‘The conie- 
quence was, that whatever fhare 0 
knowledge a man was then podlefied 
of, he was obliged to ueafure it Up 
if 
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jn his memory, to carry it perpetually 
about with him, and to have it reacy 
upon al! occafions, and, as it were, 
at his fingers’ end. 3 

The cale is very different in mo- 
dern times. ‘That the moderns are 
more learned than the ancients, I 
have not the leait doubt ; but a great 
part of a modern icholar’s know- 
ledge lies in his books, which he can 
confuit whenever he pieaies. He 
thinks it unnecefiary to burden his 
memory with a great number of mi- 
nute particulars. He holds it iufh- 
cient to remember the leading facts 
of hiftory, and the general princi- 
ples of atts and iciences ; but as to 
ihe details of either, he frequently 
fuffers them to efcape his memory, 
confcious that, by means of his 
books, he can eafily recal] them when- 
ever he has occafion to employ them 
for any particular purpofe. ‘Thus it 
appears, that an ancient icholar, con- 
fidered fingly and by himfelf, and 
without any foreign aid and afhitance, 
was a much more accomplifhed cha- 
racter than a modern ; but allow the 
latter to cal] in thole aids, and that 
afliitance which he has always near 
him, and which he can command 
whenever he pleafes, and he outftrips 
the former by infinite degrees. 

This very difference, however, af- 
forded the ancients a furprifing ad- 
vantage over the moderns in the ar- 
icle of eloquence; for I believe it 
may be laid down as an indifputable 
fact, that, ceteris paribus, every man 
will make a more capital figure, ei- 
ther as a private {peaker or a public 
orator, In proportion as he has his 
knowledge more at his command, 
and ready to produce on every occa- 





fion. Hence we find, by daily ex- 
perience, that a man poileiied of a 
very moderate fhare of knowledge, 
will fometimes eclipfe another, who 
is perhaps mafler of ten times his 
learning; and indeed it isa common 
remark, that the moft learned and 
ingenious men are frequently the moft 
aukward and ungainly {peakers. Ad. 
difon could hardly open his mouth ia 
parliament. 

Add to this another confideration, 
which perhaps is of no lels import- 
ance, and that is, that the ancient 
orators were perpetually engaged in 
the exercife of their art, as it was the 
only means they had of communicat- 
ing their fentiments to the inferior 
orders of the people; whereas the 
moderns have a leis direét indeed, 
but at the fame time a much more 
comprehenfive method of doing fo. 
For I believe 1 may afirm, without 
being charged with being guilty of 
exaggeration, that for one difcourfe 
that is now addrefled to the people 
in public harangues, there are a thou- 
fand, and even ten thoufand addreff- 
ed to them in print. What was for- 
merly done by the tongue, is now 
performed by the prets. 

If you, Sir, or any of your corref- 
pondents can favour the public with 
a more: fatisfa¢tory folution of this 
curious queition, I fhall be glad to 
hear it; ior though now firmly con- 
vinced of the jultnefs of my reafon- 
ing, yet I am not fo wedded to my 
own opinion, as rot to be willing to 
change it for a better. 

I am yours, &c. 
{ REFLECTOR. 

T. andC. Mag. 
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The GREAT DISMAL. 


HIS fwamp, called the Great 

_ Difmal, \ies within the north- 

ern limits of North-Carolina, the la- 
titade of the middle of it about 36° 
20’, and the eaftern edge of it bor- 


dering on the waters of Currituck 
Sound. This is the principal of ail 
thofe dreadful places, called {wamps, 
only to be met with in America, for 
there is nothing of the kind to be 

found 
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found in all Europe, Afia, or Africa. 
This fwamp is in the form of a vait 
oval, thirty miles in breadth, and fifty 
in length, with a lake nearly in the 
center, feven miles diameter and 
twenty miles in circumference, a- 
bounding in fifth. From this lake 
there is no outlet or ranning water 
to any other place ; nor can there be 
faid tobe any defcent throughout all 
this immenfe fwamp, except a little 
without its outer circumference ; al! 
within being in a manner entirely co- 
vered with water, out of which in- 
numerable quantities of large, ftraight 
and lofty cyprefs trees are growing 
in almoft impenetrable clofenefs to 
each other throughout the whole ex- 
tent ; betwixt thele trees infinite num- 
bers of that ftrange produétion, cy- 
prefs knees, rife abore the water from 
three to fifteen inches, almoft as clofe 
as they can ftand together. 
Throughout the whole of this truly 
difmal place, there is {carcely the leaft 
appearance of any kind of foil; for 
even where there is no water nothing 
can be difcovered but ¢yprefs knees, 
clofely intermixed with a matted bo- 
dy of flrong fibrous roots, vines, and 
Vegetative productions. every where, 
in a dark and dreary fhade altogether 
impervious to the rays of the fun, 
The trees, &c. growing fo thick, 
clofe, and lofty, that one perfon will 
Jofe another therein, at ten yards dif- 
tance; and afterwards, if they wan- 
der a few hundred yards afunder, no 
noife, clamour, or hallooing, from 
either of them, can be heard by the 
other ; for the woods are fo clofe as 
to prevent the vibration of the air for 
any diftance through them; even the 
report of fire arms is fmothered. 
The only way of hearing any 
found, for the leat diftance, is by 
laying one’s ear clofe to the ground, 
by which means one can hear fix 
times as far as any other Way. 
‘There is a kind of ridges running 
throughout this fvamp, from fifty 
yards to a quarter of a mile, and up. 





The Great Difmal. 


wards, acrofs, and one, two, four, 
and fometimes fix miles afunder, 

Thefe ridges are without water, 
although no earth or foil can be fen, 
but all between them 1s covered with 
water, from two to five and fix fee 
deep. On thele ridges are aflonifh. 
ing numbers of bears, wolves, pan. 
thers, wild-cats, opoilums, raccoons, 
{nakes, fome deer, and almott every 
kind of wild beafts; between them 
are vaft numbers of otters, mufk-rais, 
beavers, and all kinds of amphibious 
animals. 

In very dry fummers fome of thefe 
ridges have been accidentally fet on 
fire, and caufed moft dreadful con- 
flagrations, the flames con{uming all 
before them, burning into the earth 
for a vaft depth, and overfpreading 
the whole country around with athick 
fmoke. ‘Thofe places are foon after- 
wards filled with water, and become 
{mall lakes. 

There was, fome years ago, onefire 
in the Great Difmal, particularly 
horrid and tremendous. It happen- 
ed on an extraordinary dry fummer, 
and burnt with irrefiftible fury for 
many weeks, fpreading terror and 
deftru€tion al] round. 

The wild beafts were fo frighten- 
ed, that prodigious numbers of them 
of all kinds, foriook the fwamp, over- 
running the plantations for many 
miles diftance, and the whole coun- 
try was perpetually enveloped in 
thick {moke, during many weeks, for 
ninety miles round. 

The effeét of this horrid confla- 
gration formed a lake a mile and a 
half in breadth, and about three miles 
long, from four to eight, ten and even 
twelve feet in depth. 

_ Te is fuppofed that the great lake 
in the centre was formed by fome an- 
cient dreadful conflagration, far be- 
yond human memory, as burnt W 
is frequently found in the bottom 0 
it, even near the middie, and in the 
Ceepeft places throughout. , 
7 This 
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This {wamp belongs to a company 
of proprietors, who have begun to 
render it of advantage and profit to 
themfelves. ‘They commenced with 
getting lumber, cyprefs fhingles and 
boards ; and, with incredible Jabour 
they have now formed feveral planta- 
tions therein, which produce un- 
menfe crops of Indian corn. 

They have alfo cut a navigable 
canal, nine milesin length, from the 
great lake, for the conveyance of their 
jumber and produce, as near to the 
edge of the great {wamp as poflible, 





and they have formed a caufeway of 
timber, as a road through it, from 
the end of the canal, The land all 
around it is fomewhat higher than it 
is within it, and is flat, tandy, wet 
and barren. It isa fafe harbour and 
place of perfect fecurity for all kinds 
of wild beafts as well as ftray horfes, 
cattle, hogs and runm-away negroes, 
many of whom live here to be old, 
without the leaft danger of being dif- 


covered ; in fhort, this is the general 


afylum for every thing that flics from 
mankind and fociety. 
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“ In pride, in reas'ning pride our error lies ; 


“ All quit their {phere, and rujh into the fries.” : 3 


HE hackneyed fubject of my 
prefent effay may perhaps be 
judged unworthy the pen even of a 
Scribbler ; but let it be remembered, 
that ever fince the days of the immor- 
tal Addifon, men who dip into lite- 
rature have generally had a beaten 
path to purfue, and thofe who have 
opened new traéts, have not been fo 
fortunate as to be followed with any 
great fuccefs by many authors. Sub- 
jects of moft kinds are almoft exhauft- 
ed, and thofe in particular which re- 
{pect human manners, have been cut 
intonumberlefs forms, and by num- 
berlefs hands : yet, to 


4 
“ Shoot folly as it flies, 
" And catch the manners living ae 
they rife,” 


is certainly a meritorious tafk, worthy 
of the philofopher, the philanthropitt, 
and the fcholar ; and although I move 
In neither of thefe {pheres, yet my 
humble mite may add fomething to 
the general feale, and if fo, the re- 
fleftion of being a little ferviceable in 
my day, will have a cheering in- 
Huence on my mind, when the even- 
ing of life fall have difipated my 
morning fun and overfhadowed my 
Rountide ray. 


The errors into which we are led 
by pride, are really a reproach to 
human nature. Though in general 
eftimation they are held trifling, yer 
they are pregnant with evil, and often 
occafion very fatal confequences.—- 
By it we are deceived, beguiled, and 
led. We heedlefsly follow its dic- 
tates, and without thinking run 
headlong into dangers which we 
ought to have forefeen and to have 
avoided. ‘Thefe lead us on blindfold 
ftill farther, till in the end we fall 
into that pit which our own foily and 
negleét had prepared, and then, after 
the fatal ftroke, our eyes are opened 
only to behold the completion of our 
ruin and difgrace. 

Pride is one of thofe vices which 
people commonly overlook, becaufe 
they all partake of its influence. I¢ 
is neverthelefs a demon of a very 
bafe kind. It is a principle which, 


“ Of all the caufes which confpire ta 
blind 

‘ Man’s erring judgment, and mifguide 
the mind,” 


ought to be held in the greateft ab- 
horrence, and caft from the breaft as 


a viper with a deadly fting. Under 
the 






























































































196 
the dominion of pride we ferve the 
devil, for where it exifts, neither 
virtue, religion; nor morality, can 
abide. As, therefore, thefe only 
ought to influence the mind, fo every 
particle of pride fhould be rooted out, 
and meek-eyed humility cherifhed in 
its ftead. 

Though all men partake of pride, 
yet they do it in different cegrees. 
According as their difpofitions are 
formed, fo is the ftrength of their 
pride. Some poflefs more, and fome 
lefs—but all partake. There is, 
however, a certain pride very nece{- 
fary, and that ought to be retained 
by every perfon who thinks himfelf 
formed as perfe& as he ought. 1 
mean a pride which wil! maintain the 
dignity intended for man, and pre- 
vent his rendering himfelf obnoxious 
to the Deity and difgraceful to his 
fellows. — 

Tt may here be neceflary toexplain 
myfelf a little farther, as the various 
{pecies of pride may perhaps lead my 
reader into a labyrinth. It is not the 
pride-of drefs that I would have in 
view, for, although 


Fond pride of dre/s is fure @ very 
curfe,” 


yet, I conceive it to be of a fecon- 
dary nature, and therefore not {o 
dangerous in iis tendency; neither 
is it a pride of excelling in virtue or 
learning; but it is an overbearing 
Spirit, which will trample upon the 
poor, the meek, or the ignorant— 
deftroy their rights, and heap up a 
pile of injuries where a fountain of 
bleflings ought to rifeto view. Iris 
a pride which (fills the poflefior with 
conceited notions of his own excel- 
lence, and makes him confider all 
other mortals beneath him. It js a 
pride which, with an ocean of vices. 
a{pires to the perfection of deity, and 
aims at a throne which it never was 
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intended man fhould afcend. Jf ig 
a pride with which. Lucifer himfelf 
was poflefled, when he attempted to 
overthrow the Throne of Grace, and 
rife fuperior to the Great Firft Caute; 
but which led him on only to meet 
his ruin in his fall. 

Like Lucifer too, will the fall of 
that {pirit be magnified, who pofleffes 
the vice I have jult mentioned. For 
a while fortune may {mile upon his 
vanity, and fuccefs crown his views; 
but in the end he will find his doom 
irrevocably fixed, and finally catk be. 
neath the mof abject of thofe whom 
in his profperity he did not deign to 
look upon. 

Let it ever be remembered, that 
pride will never brighten human na- 
ture; that while we poflefs it, we 
quit that {phere wherein we were in- 
tended to move, and rufh into an 
clement contrary to our very natures; 
that we there lofe ourfelves, and there 
meet the end we have juitly merited. 
Humility is the principle intended for 
us; it is a heavenly principle; it 
fheds a luftre on human nature, 
makes it acceptable to the Creator, 
and at laft crowns it with a wreath 
of never-fading joys. 

Since, then, pride is fo obnoxious 
to our welfare, and Lumility fo con- 
ducive to it, how much is it to be 
lamented that the former principle 
has fo great an afcendency over the 
latter in the minds of moft people? 
How ought we to abhor the fil, and 
cherifh the laft ?——But I will proceed 
no farther; the light which is open- 
ing upon the world gives me favour- 
able prefages of an happy reform, 
when each man will confider thofein 
his own fhape, however different 18 
circumftances or in colour, hiseque!s 
and taking him by the hand, will ex- 
claim of human nature, Happy, bapfy 
period! our table's full! ! v- 
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Defeription of a new-invented Electrical Machine. 197 


DescrIPTION of @ mew-invented ELectricaL Macuine, dy M.Walckiers 
de St. Amand. Extra&ed from the Records of the Royal Academy of 


Sciences, 17th March, 1784. 


HE great eleétrical powers of 

. filk, firlt made public by Mr. 

Symmer in 1760, induced Dr.Ingen- 

houfz to try the effects of this fub- 

ftance in communicating electricity 

to other bodies. It is furprifing, in- 
deed, that the remarkable experiments 
of Mr. Symmer fhould have been fo 
long overlooked ; for it was not till 
the year 1777, that Dr. Ingenhoufz 
made his attempt. His apparatus at 
that time confiited only of a picce of 
varnifhed filk, three or four inches 
broad, and twelve or fifteen in length, 
This being excited with a piece of 
cat’s fkin, charged a {mall Leyden 
vial; but notwithftanding this en- 
couragement, the Doctor did not 
profecute his experiments any farther. 
M. Walckiers has improved on this 
idea, and conftructed a machine with 
varnifhed filk; the effects of which 
are very little fhort of thofe of Mr. 
Nairne’s grand machine. The con- 
itrugtion is fimple, and the machine 
feems much lef{s liable to accidents 
than glafs. It confifts of two ftrong 
frames of wood, each fuftaining a 
large wooden cylinder of two teet 
diameter, and fix feet in length, and. 
placed at the diftance of feven or 
eight feet from each other. The 
axles of the cylinders are placed on 
glafs, or are otherwife iniulated as 
efectually as poffible; and each of 
them furnifhed with handles of eight 
or ten inches radius, by which it 
may beturned round. ‘The eleétric 
fubftance in this machine, as has been 
already obferved, is filk, and confilts 
of a piece of varnifhed taffety, about 
twenty-five feet long, and five feet 
broad, which being doubled and put 
round both cyligders, wiil be fufh- 
ciently tight when thefe are kept at 
the diftance above mentioned. From 
this deicription, it is eafy to conceive, 
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that when the cylinders are turned 
round, the filk mait be turned round 
alfo, though flowiy, at leaft when its 
motion is compared with that of a 
glafs cylinder in the common ma- 
chines. The rubbers are cylinders of 
wood, feven feet long, and two in- 
ches indiameter. ‘They are four in 
number, and placed two and two 
near the wooden cylinders. The 
two rubbers include the filk between 
them, ahd are connected by fcrews; 
by which means they can be made to 
approach or recede from each other, 
and thus to prefs more or lefs ftrongly 
upon the filk. Thefe rubbers are 
covered with cat’s fkin, and two of 
them at one end include the upper 
fold, while two at the other end in- 
clude the lower fold of the filk. ‘The 
rubbers are faftened to the frames 
{upporting the rollers. 
The conductor is of brafs or other 
metal, and is placed exaétly in the 
middle between the folds of the filk, 
and at an equal diftance from the 
wooden cylinders. The diameter in 
M. Walckiers’s machine is about fix 
or feven inches; but it may be con- 
fiderably enlarged, as the folds of the 
filk are two feet diftant from each 
other. The conduttor is of fufficient 
length to pafs entirely*from fide to 
fide of the filk, and fome way beyond ; 
the eleétricity is colleéted by means 
of points placed in a line along the 
upper and under part of the conduc- 
tor, from whence it is conveyed in 
the common way to other bodies. 
The electricity of this machine is 
negative ; but by abitracting it from 
the rubber, it will be reverfed and 
become pofitive, as negative electri. 
city may be obtained from the rubber 

of a common machine. 
The ftriking diftance is various, 
according to circumftances. In an 
unfavouiable 
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unfavourable ftate of the atmofphere 
it would iiut exceed five inches; but 
at other times, fparks were obtained 
at a foot, or even feventeen inches 
diftance. They were at all times ex- 
ceflively pungent, fo that they could 
fearce be borne, and crooked like 
lightning. A very large coated bottle 
prefented to the machine, was broken 
tn an inftant; fo that M. Walckiers 
did not chufe to venture an experi- 
ment with any of his batteries. 

A remarkable difference was ob- 


—  - 
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ferved between this machine and tha 
of Mr. Nairne. In order to obtain 
the longeft {parks from his conduttor, 
Mr. Nairne was obliged to add a bal} 
to the end of his conduétor;’ but 
when this was tried with M. Wale. 
kiers’s machine, the diftance was re. 
duced it fuch a manner as to becoine 
very inconfiderable. The longef 
{parks were 2>¢ from the condudor 
itfelf by a blunt metallic point, with- 
out any intermediate fubfiance. 


[L’ E/prit dss Fournanx. 








Pure 


A VISION. 


HE hight of the day on which 

I was returned to ferve the bo- 
rough of in parliament, I 
was in bed before twelve. “I am 
now a legiflator (faid I to myfelf), 
and how fhall I ferve mankind? I 
will procure a Negro infant bey, and 
give him the bef education. He 
fhall pals the feveral degrees of learn- 
ing in an univerfity; he fhall enter 
an inn of court, and be called to the 
bar 

1 will then rife in my place in 
the fenate, and prefent a petition 
from the Negro flaves in the Weft- 
Indies, praying emancipation from 
their bonds 

“ This petition will be objected 
to—I fhall move that counfel be heard 
in their behalf: My motion fhall 
be carried ; and, to the aitoniffment 
of the whole houfe, my Negro fhall 
appear at the bar, as the advocate for 
the rights of his brethren, the un- 
happy children of Alrica, 

“ When order is fettled, and fur- 
Re is faucceeded by attention, my 

egro fhall addrefs the Commons of 
England as follows:— 

“© Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the 

_  Houfe of Commons, 

“« The nature of the caufe in 
which I am engaged, informs me 
that I fand before and adérefs the 
moft refpeétable tribunal in Europe ; 











for if there were upon this globe in- 
telligences fuperior to this augutt af- 
fembly, thofe fuperior intelligences 
muft have been the judges between 
the White Man and the Negro: but 
as we cannot poflibly have any other 
jadges in this world, but the Euro- 
peans, who have fubjugated us, it 
is no {mall confolation to me and 
my countrymen, to be convinced that 
we defend ourfelves before the re- 
prefentatives of the freeft people up- 
on earth. 

«We flatter ourfelves with the 
hope, that te gencrous iflanders, 
who have bound their king by laws, 
in order to fecure their rights ascl- 
tizens, will not fail to chattife our 
petty tyrants, in order to aflert the 
rights of humanity. a 

“ Of all thé people who inhabit 
this globe, the people of England 
confefledly poffels the greateft thare 
of virtuous fenfibility ; how then will 
you, the chofen reprefentatives o 
juch a people, be moved bya faith- 
ful reprefentation of our miferies ! 

“In Africa, our native county, 
aligned to us by Providence, 
Europeans come to drag us from 
our poffeffions and dearett connec: 
tions, as if we were the natural ent- 
mies of the human [pecics. Whea 
they cannot fucceed by viorencts 
they tempt us with the offer of a 
| 
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‘els trifles, which our vanity and our 
ignorance have converted into wants. 
By thefe vile means they feduce a 
king to. exchange his fubieéts, in 
which confit his real ftrength and 
wealth, for the bafe inftruments of 
Jaxury ; and in defiance of morality, 
not only permit but encourage aa 
wanatural fon to barter his tender 
parents, in exchange for a knife, a 
looking-glafs, or an inftrument of 
death. 

“ Tn Afia, they mutilate and un- 
man us with impunity; and for 
what? To render us proper for the 
infamous employment of their fera- 
glios ! 

*« But it is from Europe that the 
tyrannical ediéis which attack our 
independence are iflued. It is from 
he prefles of Europe that the books 
which make a problem of our fenfi- 
bility go forth ; and from the ports 
of Europe it is, that we {ce veflels 
fail loaded with an authorifed ban- 
ditti,, whofe fole butinefs is to make 
a commerce of our blood in the four 
quarters of the globe. 

“‘ America is the principal theatre 
of our difgrace and of our miferies. 
Jn one partof America we are con- 
demned to work in the mines; there 
buyied in eternal night, our neryous 
fluid attacked by the arfenical va- 
pours which conftantly exhale from 
our immenfe dungeons, we die be- 
fore our ime, merely to fuynifh an 
aliment to the infatiable avarice of 
a maiter whom we can no longer en- 
rich, 

“In another part of this great 
continent they condemn us to th? 
Cuture of {ugar, indigo, and other 
commodities. We labour in the 
caaraer of beatts of burden, under 
Pretext that nature has not fudici- 
ently fupplied America with fuch 
animals. If unequal to fatigue, we 
experience the molt barbarous treat- 
ment; and if we fulfil the orders of 
Ourtyrants, we have for our reward 
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the horrid certainty of having our 
labours doubled. 

‘«‘ Formerly, the flighteft offence 
was punifhed with'the gibbet; we 
ferved under pitilefs gods, whom 
we could not offend without fuffer- 
ing death. 

‘ Intereft, not humanity, has en- 
lightened the Europeans: by mafla- 
creing the Negroes, they leflened 
cultivation, and diminithed their pro- 
fits; to preferve which, they have 
fubiltituted, in the room of death, 
thofe lafting torments which make 
Ceath defirable. 

‘«s For the moft trifling negligence 
they have us flogged with thongs 
twifted with wire—at every lafh our 
fiefh is torn; but not fatisfied with 
this, when the executioner ceafes to 
torment us, under pretence of curing 
our wounds, they apply to our man- 
gled carcafjes corroflive pimento, 
which renews and augments our tor- 

ure. 

«Tf we attempt to fhun by flight 
the horrors of our deiliny, dogs, and 
men, by far more crucl than dogs, 
are fent in purfuit of us; they cut 
the nerve of a leg, and. by mutila- 
tion chain us to that foil which mutt 
be for ever the witnefs of our difgrace 
and of our fufferings. 

«« Their cruelty is fo refined, that 
they envy us even the awful pleafure 
of death. We podlefs a power of 
bending our tongue, fo as to ftop the 
channel of refpiration, and thereby 
withdraw ourfelves from the inhu- 
yan tyranny of man and of fortune ; 
but the ferocious indultry of our 
mailers renders this hereditary fecret 
uiclefs; they redirain us from fui- 
cide, not to fave us from committing 
a crime, but to procure to them- 
jelves the power of committing many 
crimes. 

« It has been proved by the cal- 
culations of your hiftorians, that in 
the imall {pace of two centuries and 
a half, ten millions of Negroes have 

been 




























































































































































200 
been tranfported from Africa to A- 


merica! This great number of men 
have been equally lo& to Europe and 
to the new world. 


“* Wlufirious reprefentatives of a 

free people! 

«¢ T have hitherto attacked only 
your fenfibility as Englifhmen—I 
will now attempt to produce truth 'to 
your reafon. ‘The world fays, that 
Locke, Bolingbroke, and Shaftfbury 
have made you a thinking nation. I 
fondly pleafe myfelf with the hope, 
that the fuperiority of your under- 
ftanding will not make you forget 
that all:bounteous Heaven has blef- 
fed Negroes with a proportion of the 
fame divine gift. °° : 

«¢ If there exifts any natural right, 
man has ho authority to profecute or 
dettroy ought upon this globe, un- 
lefs it be mifchievous beings, veno- 
mous infeéts, wild beatfts, - fanatics, 
conquerors, and affafiins. 

“ But beings, as we originally 
were, free from artificial wants, void 
of ambition, without induftry—thus 
conditioned, ‘and ‘having only the 
arms of nature to defend us againft 
the thunder of thefe European {poil- 
ers, what injury could we do man- 
kind in the burning defarts of the 
torrid zone? 

* Arifes your right to enflave us 
from our being black, or from your 
being white ? Or was your right efta- 
blifhed by your having flowing hair 
upon vour heads, and our heads hav- 
ing only curly wool? 

** Buc if amore perfect organiza- 
tion fullices to render your tyranny 
legal, why do you not opprefs with 
your chains the Calmues, thefe mere 
baboons of the human fpecies; the 
dwarfs of Lapland, and the Albinas, 
who ave probably nothing but Nez 
groes degenerated ? 

«On the other hand, does not 
this principle Jead to giving matters 
even to yousielves at fome future ve- 
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riod ? 


If ever your law of nature 
reaches the giants of Magellan, what 
can you fay againft their pretenfions 
touniverfal monarchy ? Does nature 
receive a flighter wound by the ty: 
ranny which the Patagonians would, 
in that cafe, exercife over the Euro. 


peans ? 
«s Grotius and Puffendorf derive 


your right over'us, from our fathers 
having’ been fold to your fathers, 
This fophifm may perhaps fatisfy the 
petty princes of Italy, whom Mz. 
chiavel has perverted ; but will un: 
doubtedly appear in its native weak. 
ne{s to a people whofe government is 
eftablifhed upon the indubitable and 
immutable principles of freedom. 

«« What ftrange frenzy could ever 
have led the human mind to fuppole 
that a treeman had ‘a right to fell 
himfelf ? What mutt be the price of 
fuch a facrifice ? Could all the trea- 
fures of the mafter, though feated 
on the throne of Indoftan, recom- 
pence the flave, for the furrender of 
the moft glorious privilege of the hu- 
man race? ‘ 

« Liberty can no more be fold 
than life. 

“ If a citizen cannot make a bar- 
gain and fale of his proper liberty, 
how can he poffefs a power of {el+ 
ling the liberty of his pofterity, who 
are yet unborn? If there dwelt up- 
on this globe a genius of evii, who 
could balance the power of the God 
of virtue, do you conceive that he 
could fucceed better in reducing 
wickednefs into a fyftem, than by 
making the liberty of mankind at 
article of traffic >What ! fhall it be 
faid, that becaufe about three years 
ago, a parcel of pirates gave fome 
pounds of tobacco or fome trifling 
toys, to a poor ignorant African, 
fhali be bound to dragon a wretched 
life of labour, furrow, and difgrace? 
Becaufe my anceftors were ablurds 
muft I and all my progeny be bore 
faves? 

« There 
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A Vifio t6 


« There is in Europe a Jefuit 
named Charlevoix, who has written 
in a romance, which he has impofed 
upon the world under the title of 
the Hiftory of St. Domingo, that 
all the Negroes of Guinea were born 
idiots; that the greater part of them 
could not count beyond the number 
three; and that the defect of our 
organization legitimated your right 
over our perfons. This Charlevoix 
caluminates our underftanding to juf- 
tify the attacks of the Europeans 
upon our bodies ; he refembles Vaf- 
co Nannez, who firft made his dogs 
tear the king of Querepa and all his 
train to pieces; and then juttified 
himfelf at the tribunal of Charles V. 
by charging them with the guilt of a 
crime againft nature. 

** Undoubtedly thofe of our co- 
Jour, who during their whole life, 
breathe no air but the torrid zone, 
find their organs fail them, and their 
life evaporate, at an early period : 
but the {mall portion of underftand- 
ing that then remains with us, is fuf- 
ficient to our necefiities ; and I cannot 
fee why the men of the North fhould 
punith the men of the South, becaufe 
nature has doomed the latter merely 
to vegetate. 

Ars Befides, the Negroes, whom the 
pitile’s Europeans condemn to flave- 
ry, are, in temperate climates, nearly 
as intelligent as their mafters. When 
they receive education, they arrive 
at perfection fooner than the whites 
do; and their head is of more value 
towards the reftoration of a ruined 
plantation, than the heads or induf- 
try of all the Creols shat ever exifled. 

“Tt is trae, that the Negroes do 
fot write philofophical books, as the 
citizens of your iflands who are in 
caly circumttances do; but give them 
liberty, and give them for their pro- 
teffors a Locke or a Newton, and 
‘ey will foon fee more than one 


African at the head of your acade- 
mies, 
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« J beg pardon, I am miftaken ; 
the firft book a Negro would write, 
would be a manifefto in favour of 
liberty againft his tyrants—but the 
importunate voice of truth would not 
be heard with impunity ; they would 
burn his book in the very capital of 
Europe, in order to fave themfelves 
the trouble of anfwering it. 

«© I {peak with all the fire of op- 
prefled innocence—I do fo becanfe I 
efteem my auditors. Such a lan- 
guage does much lefs honour to ihe 
unfortunate wretch who ules it, than 
to the powertul man who hascourage 
to hear ii. . 

‘© Reprefentatives of th: 

England! 

«The grand car 
whom you are about t> fodgc, ts 
much mofe important (1 
kings which was pleaccd a 
century ago, before the ree" ~ 
liament of Cromwell. |i e fe- 
cond caufe truly wort! ry 
that has occurred in ti . of 
mankind. ‘The firft is the © ule of 
the New World againit Lurope, 
pleaded by that friend to hume-nity, 
and honour to his facred function, 
Barthelimi de !a Cafas, at the tribu- 
nal of Charles V. 

« Tf the Negroes gain this caufe, 
you will have the glory of having 
healed one of the greateft wounds 
that have yet been inflifted upon the 
human race: if we have the misfor- 
tune to fail, we fhall yet thank you 
for having permitted us to inform 

ou. This defence is a monument 
which you will not have the barbari- 
tv to deftroy. Ie will depofe in fu- 
ture azes againtt your criminal pru- 
dence ; and if youcontent yourfelves 
with rnerely lightening the weight of 
our chains, I flatter mvfelf they will 
be totally broken by your pofterity.” 

And here my Negroadvocate bow- 
ed.—-—! flew to embrace him, and 


awoke; for the whole was but a 
M. 
The 


dream ! 


Tot a enn 
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162 Hiftory of the Honey-Guide. 


The Hiflary of the Honsy-Guive, or Cucutus Inpicartor, a Species of 


Cackow found in Africa. 


Academy of Stockholm. 


By Dr. Andreas Sparrman, of the Royal 


[From the Pbilofophical Tran/a&ions.} 


HIS curious fpecies of Cuckow 
is found at a confiderable dif- 
tance from the Cape of Good Hone, 
in the interior parts of Africa, being 
entirely unknown at that fetilement. 
The fir place where i heard of it 
was in a wood, called the Groot Vaa- 
der’s Bofch, the Grand Father’sWood, 
fituated in a defart near the river 
which the Hottentots call T7 kaut’ha?. 
The Dutch fettlers thereabouts have 
given this bird the name of Honig- 
«wyzer, or Honey-guide, from its 
quality of difcovering wild-honey to 
travellers. Its colour has nothing 
ftriking or beautiful, and its fize is 
confiderably {mailer than that of our 
Cuckow in Europe: but in return, 
the inftinét which prompts it to feek 
its food in a fingular manner, is truly 
admirable. Not only the Dutch and 
Hottentots, but likewife a {pecics of 
quadruped, which the Dutch name 
a Ratei *, are trequently conduéted 
to wild bee-hives by this bird, which 
as it were pilots them to the very fpot. 
T.: honey being its favourite food, 
its © yn intereft prompts it to be in- 
ftrumental in robbing the hive, as 
iome {craps are commonly left for its 
fuppert. The morning and evening 
are its times of feeding, and it is then 
heard calling, in 2 fhrill tone, chery ! 
cherr ! which the honey-hunters care- 
fully attend to as the f{ummons to the 
chace. From time to time they an- 
fwer with a foft whiitle, which the 
bird hearing, always continues its 
note. As foon as they are.in fight 
of each other, the bird gradual 
flutters towards the place where the 
hive is fituated, continually repeating 
its former call of cherr! cherr! nay, 
if it fhould happen tohave gained 4 


* Probably a new Species 


confiterable way before the men 
(who may eafily be hindered in the 
purfuit by bufhes, rivers, and the like} 
it returns to them again, and recov. 
bles its note, as if to reproach them 
with their inativity. At lait the 
bird is obferved to hover for a few 
moments over a certain fpot, and then 
filently retiring to a neig!bouring 
buth or other refting-place, the hun- 
ters are fure of finding the bees nef 
in that identical fpot, whether it be 
in a tree, or in the crevice of a rock, 
or (as is moft commonly the cafe) in 
the earth. Whilft the hunters are 
bufy in taking the honey, the bird's 
feen locking on attentively to whatls 
going forward, and waiting for its 
fhare of the fpoil. The bee-hunters 
never fail to leave a {mall portion for 
their condugtor, but commonly take 
care not to leave fo much as would 
fatisfy itshunger. ‘The bird’s appe- 
tite being only whetted by this par- 
fimony, it is obliged to commit ait 
cond treafon, by diicovering another 
bees net, in hopes of a better falary. 
It is farther observed, that the nearer 
the bird approaches the hidden hive, 
the more frequently it repeats Its call, 
and feems more impatient. - 
I have had frequent opportunities 
of feeing this bird, and have been 
witnefs of the deftru€tion of feveral 
republicks of bees, by means of its 
treachery. I had, however, but two 
opportunities of fhooting it, which 
I aid to the great indignation of my 
Hottentors. From thofe fpecimens, 
(both of which are fuppoied to be 
females) I have made the fubfequent 
Cefeription. ‘The inhabitants in ge 
neral accufe the fame bird of fome- 
mes conduéting its followers where 
wil 
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wild beafts and venomoas ferpents 
have their places of abode: this, how- 
ever, I never had an opportunity of 
afcertaining myfelf; but am apt to 
believe fuch cafes to be accidental, 
when dangerous aninials happen to 
e in the neighbourhood of a bees 
neft. 

Whilf I ftaid in the interior parts 
of Africa, a neft was fhewn to me, 
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which fome peafants afflured me was 
the neft of a Honey-guide. It was 
woven of fiender filaments or fibres 
of bark, in the form of a bottle. The 
neck and opening hung downwards, 
and a ftring in an arched fhape was 
fufpended acrofs the opening, faften- 
ed by the two ends, perhaps for the 
bird to perch upon. 
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Description of a furprifing Cavaract in the great River Connecticut. 


WO hundred miles from the 

Sound is a narrow of five yards 
only, formed by two fhelving moun- 
tams of folid rock; through this 
chafin are compelled to pafs all the 
waters which in the time of the floods 
bury the northern country. Here 
the water is confolidated, without 
fro, by preffure, by {wiftnefs, be- 
tween the pinching fturdy rocks, to 
fuch a degree of induration, that no 
iron crow can be forced into it; here 
iron, lead, and cork have one com- 
mon weight; here, fteady as time, 
and harder than marble, the ftream 
paffes irrefiftible, if not fwiftas light- 
ning : the cleétric fire rends trees to 
pieces with no greater eafe than does 
this mighty water. The pafiage is 
ebout 400 yards in length, of a zie- 
zag form, with obte{e corners. At 
high water are carried through this 
ftrait mafts and other timber, with 
incredible fwiftnefs, and fometimes 
with fafery ; but when the water is 
too low, the mafts, timber and trees, 


ftrike on one fide or the other, and 
are rent in one moment into fhivers, 
and fplintered like a broom to the 
amazement of {peCtators. 

No living creature was ever known 
to pafs through this narrow, except 
an Indian woman, who was Ina ca- 
noe attempting to crofs the river above 
ic, but carelefsly let herfelf fall with- 
in the power of the current. Per- 
ceiving her danger, fhe took a bottle 
of rum fhe had with her, and drank 
the whole of it; then lay down in 
her canoe to meet her deftiny. She 
miraculoufly went through fafe, and 
was taken out of the canoe fome miles 
below, quite intoxicated, Being afk- 
ed how fhe could be fo daringly im- 
pracent as to drink fuch a quantity 
of ram with the profpeét of initane 
death before her, the fquaw, as well 
as her condition would let her, reoli- 
ed, * Yes, it was too much rum at 
once to be fure; but I was not wil- 
ling to lofe a drop of it; fo I drank 
itr, and you fee I have faved all.” 
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Picture of a Barrie, from the French of M. Mercier. 


AN, who is naturally entitled 

to the enjoyment of liberty, 

has been con {trained to carry a mufket 
on his fhoulder, to fix to ita deftruc- 
tive bayonet ; he has been torn from 
his cottage, to be dragged to battles 
Which his foul detefts; the hufband- 
_ has quitted his plow, the artift 
48 Work-thop; the young man has 


deferted the altar of Hymen, he 
abandons an infirm father, a mittre{s, 
a difconfolate family; he goes to 
fwell the crowd of thefe combatants, 
whofe hearts have gradually opened 
to the baneful impreflions of licenti- 
oufnels, ferocity, and violence. 
Behold a hundred thoufand men 


pofed to a hundred thoufand of the 
oppofed Foe 
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fame fpecies! they advance, and front 
approaches front in a vaft plain, which 
in a few moments will be tinged with 
blood. What a prodigious number 
uf men, mutually prefling on one an- 
other, and difplaying their moving 
phalanxes, range themfelves in regu- 
jar order, to adminilter death with 
art! Blind inftraments of others ven- 
geance, they wait the fignal in fi- 
lence: fierce through an imaginary 
fenfe of duty, they are on the point 
of exterminating their fellow crea- 
tures, unin{fpired by refentment or 
pafion. ‘They have fold their blood 
at a low price, and their chiefs elti- 
mate it proportionally. 

The refplendent fun now appears, 
whofe fetting thoufands of haplefs 
mortals fall not behold. Ah! who 
would expect the horrors of carnage? 
The earth is decked with flowers, 
the mild and azurc-maniled {pring 
perfumes the air, nature {miles as a 
fond mother, the fun in tranquil 
majeity diffules his beneficent rays, 
which gild and mature the gifts of 
the Creator; all is calm; harmony 
prevails through univerfal nature.— 
Wretched mortals alone, a€tuated by 
a melancholy plirenzy, harbour fury 
in their breait ; they are on the point 
of maffacreing each other on the ten- 
der verdure of the fpringing mead. 
The armies approach, the harvett is 
deftroyed, death already flies around ; 
what a dreadful tumult! All nature 
in a moment groans on account of 
the fury of man. Do you hear thofe 
horrid inftruments of human ven- 
geanceroar! Rivals of thunder, and 
more terrible than it, they drown 
with their noife the plaintive moans 
of the dying; they repel the pity 
which would force its way zo the 
heart ; a cloud of duft and fmoke rifes 
towards heaven, as it were to hide 
from it fuch a combination of hor- 
rors. In a narrow fpace are unked 
the fury of devils and the torments of 
hell. The tigers, the bears, the lions, 


Picture of 





a Battle. 


urged by the fenfation of voractogs 
hunger, have a fierce and indnitely 
more juftifiable cruelty. Behold 
thefe fireams of blood which fow! 
lo, twenty thoufand men are maf. 
cred to gratify the caprice of a fingle 
defpot! See them talling upon one 
anotiicr,—uncelebrated, unremem. 
bered, unregretted, and unknown! 
Thus the fudden blaft of the north 
deftroys in a moment myriads of in- 
feéts which cover our fields. 
Thefe wretched mortals fall, raifing 
lamentable cries to an inexorable 
heaven: trampled under the feet of 
horfes, trampled under the feet of 
their countrymen, whofe compatiion 
they implore, and fhall not excite, 
they die in a thoufand ways, each 
more deplorable than another. While 
thofe who claim the moft tender pity, 
{till retaining the remains of life, and 
confumed by thirit, the moft untut- 
ferable of torments, have it not yet 
in their power to expire: others, 
forgetting that death {urrounds them, 
impetuoufly invade their maimed 
companions, and, unmoved by their 
wounds, ftrip with avidity their man- 
gled and fil] palpitating bodies. — 
O God! O Creator of the uni- 
verfe! is this Man? What! that 
beautiful creature whom nature had 
endued with a tender heart, witha 
noble front, which finiles towards 


* heaven ; who conceives, who nou- 


rifhes the foft emotions of pity and 
the generous tranfports of beneh- 
cence ; who is capable of admiring 
Virtue and greatnefs of fouls who 
can weep? Yes, it is Ais hand whicu 
with an odious and triumphant Jo, 
piants the ftandard of vittory upor 
heaps of the dead! What a horric 
trophy ! O my brethren! permit me 
to deplore your condition, youl 
crimes, your misfortunes ! Whit 
does your conqueft produce? I i 
nothing but blood and tears. What 
does your triumph amount 10? The 
ipoil acquired by pillage a“ 
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not; the tears of the human race will 
never be a fource of happinefs ; and 
that which ambition carries off in her 
licentious courfe, foon flies from the 
hands of the ufurper. 

Go, barbarous men; go, triumph 
in the midft of this fcene of carnage ; 
fix your eyes on thefe pale and livid 
vifages, where pain and rage are 
painted in difmal colours ; enjoy your 
cruel victory, wander over thefe im- 
menfe tombs, count the numerous 
vidtims which you, like infernal dei- 
ties, have configned to death ; kindle 
your bon-fires among thefe lament- 
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able remains ; dare in your fongs to 
addrefs the God who commands you 
to love each other as brothers, the 
God of armies. What do I fee! your 
bloody hands eagsr to carry into the 
manfions where the genius of hofpi- 
tality watches, thofe very men half 
dead, whom a few moments before 
you trampled under your feet? Now 
you are lavifh of your tendereft cares 
—you bedew their wounds with your 
tears—a ray of humanity gleams on 
thefe bloody plains. Are thefe the 
fame men? What then are you, 
wicked mien, or fools? 
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For the New-York MaGazine. 
REFLECTIONS on th CREATION. 


Who can fet to Omnipotence a bound? 

Can man conceive beyond what God can do? 
Nothing but quite impoffible is hard. 

He fummons into being with like eafe, 

A whele creation and a fingle grain. 

Speaks he the word, a thoufand worlds are born 
A thoufand worlds! There's {pace for millions more, 


And in what foace can his creat fiat fail ? 


HE philofophers in general 
maintain, that every planet 

we behold is a world enlightened by 
its own fun and moon, or moons. 
That infinite {pace is replete with 
innumerable worlds placed beyond 
the reach of human fight, or the beft 
conitructed telefcopes, although thofe 
glafles thew us numberlefs ftars which 
unaflifted fight cannot behold, and 
which glaffes have been carried to 
fuch amazing perfe€tion by Mr. Her- 
chel, in England, that he has not 
alone difcovered a new planet at a 
furprifing dittance from the earth, at- 
tended by moons, but alfo volcanoes 
in our moon, and enumerated 44,000 
tars in the {pace of a few degrees ; 
and by analogy there appears to be 
no lefs than 75,000,000 in the whole 
heavens. There have been wonder- 
ful concaves difcovered in the firma- 

New-York Mag. Vol. II. No. 4. 


Younc. 


ment, appearing luminous within, 
replete with ftars, but at fo boundlefs 
a diftance that 


A weight let fall 
From a fixt far, in ages can it reach 
This diftant earth ? 
Younc. 


It is conjectured by fome philofo- 
phers, that there are ftars as far re- 
moved from this earth that their iight 
has not yet travelled down toit. I 
fha]l take no notice of thofe wonder- 
ous wandering bodies called comets ; 
only obferve how amazing the {pace 
and diftance they are apart from one 
another. Can human wifdom have 
any conception of infinite {pace, or 
of eternity ? yet none who believe in 
the being of a God but mult affent 
to both; and who, after a view of 
his Rapendous works can deny his 

“Ee exiftence, 
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exiftence, pervading the whole of in- 
finite fpace, and who has fubfifted 
from all eternity ! 

Stupendous archite! thou, thou art all, 
My foul fies up and down in thoughts of 


thée, 
And finds herfelf but at the center fiill. 


Younc. 
I might confider the amazing bulk 
of thote heavenly bodies, but fhall 
now pafs that over, only obferving, 
that the fun is judged to he 994,000 
times greater than Mercury, Venus, 
the earth, Jupiter, and Satern, all 
united; yet this earth’s diameter ts 
6,583,594 fathoms. What flupen- 
dous greatneis in the whole of crea- 
tion! how incomprehenfible their 
fufpenfion in liquid air! their rapid, 
yet regular and filent motion. “ O 
Lord, how manifold are thy works ! 
in wonder haft thou mace them all.” 
Plafms. 
{ will carry my refle&tions a little 
farther, and allow the planets to be 
worlds. Although they may not be 
juft fach as this our world, till they 
may contain mountains, feas, rivers 
and lakes ; all which, asis faid, have 
been difcovered in the moon. They 
may contain human beings, and other 
different living beings, and yet differ 
onc from the other not alone in fize, 
and what they contain, but aljo in 
degrees of perfeétion, {ome being tefs 
perfect than this our world; not in 
regard to fituation, intent and uie, 
but only leis perfeét in the excellency 
of the workmanihip, asa clock may 
be perfeét and keep time exaély, but 
be, notwithftarding, fmaller and not 
fo highly finifhed as others, while 
fome may be more perfect. Thus 
the moon may poffefs every thing lefs 
in excellency than the earth, while 
the other planets or worlds may have 
every thing that is in them in greater 
excellency. ‘Pheir human beines 
animals, &c, may be in fome of rity 
interior kind, and in others of a {a.. 
perior to thofe on dtr earth; and 
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thus, by a juft gradation every thing 
in the different worlds may be 
greflive towards excellency or perfec. 
tion: But it is impoffible that any 
thing can be fully perfec except the 
Deity. They may be perfeét fo as 
to anfwer the end and ufe they are 
defigned for. But who can find out 
the Almighty unto perfeétion? Our 
finite underitandings cannot poffibly 
form adequzte conceptions of an in- 
comprehenfible being; infinite in 
wifdom, immenfe in power, and un- 
bounded in goodnefs. Such know. 
ledge is too wonderful for us. Yet. 
Seneca faith, «* The mind hath the 
confummate and full good of our hu- 
man ftate; when having conquered 
al! evil it foars aloft, and wandering 
among the ftars above, it is able to 
deride the flately. itruétures of the 
wealthy and all their riches. 

« This world-It is a point in 
which you fail, in which you war, 
in which you difpofe of kingdoms; 
but above are vaft fpaces, in the pol- 
feflion whereof the mind is admitted 
on condition it hath brought butlit- 
tle of the body along with it, that 1? 
hath cléanfed itfelf from every filthy 
thing, and being difengaged from 
the world, hath made itfelf iNteftrt- 
cvs, by being expeditious, and light 
and content with little things. When 
fach a mind hath thus touched cele! 
tial regions, it is then nourifhed and 
grows, and as if delivered from Its 
bounds, it returns to its original fate. 
And this argument it hath of its di- 
tinity, that it delights in divine mat 
ters, and is converfant with them, not 
as things ftrange, but its own. There 
it fecurely beholds the rifing and fet- 
ting ftars, their different courfes, &c. 
There this curious fpeétator difewfies 
every thing, and fearches out every 
thing; and here at laft he learns 
what he hath long enquired after 
There he begins to know God. 

As mortals, our ideas are loft 1 
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the creation ; yet, as immortals, we 
may once fee and be acquainted with 
them in part, when glorified and re- 
newed Nike unto the image of God 
in knowledge and holincis. Man, 
when in a flate of innocence, no 
doubt was employed in contemplating 
and admiring the wonderful works 
of God in the creation, and in this 
might have confiited a part of his 
happinefs. Who can tell but that 
one part of our future happinefs may 
confift in contempiating and admir- 
ing the furprifiag works of the crea- 
tion to all eternity ? and as we can- 
not limit the power of the Almighty, 
he who created our world, and all 
thofe now in being, can with equal 
eafe {peak a million into exiitence, 
fuflicient to afford infinite matter for 
admiration, adoration, love, joy and 
delight. The curtain is fill dropt 
which hides a full view of a future 
fate from us; death only will re- 
move it, when the empyrean of the 
Deity may be laid open, and incon- 
ceivable glories break in upon our 
fenfes, fuch as unlimited {pace, world 
beyond world, light mof amazing 
bright, and millions of millions of 
angels and glorified faints inceffantly 
praifing and adoring the great Crea- 
tor, whole perfeétions. words cannot 
defcribe. Yet, oh my foul! this is 
not all thy thoughts ought to be em- 
ployed upon here, although the more 
exalted ideas we can obtain of God, 
the more we fhall be led to adore and 
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worfhip him, end admire all his 
amazing perfections, and our minds 
become enlarged. Blefled be God, 
by his gofpel light and immortality 
are now brought to light, and the way 
of {alvation revealed ; to fecure which 
ought to be our principle eencern, and 
engage the mojt of our attention, as 
the only thing that will yield us {up- 
port in the hour of death, and no 
doubt conftitute a part of our blifs 
hereafter, when the foul may be loft 
in wonder and adoration, when it 
comes toconficer that amidit all thofe 
immenfe works of the Deity man has 
been his peculiar regard ; that to re- 
fore him to his original perfeCtion of 
knowledge and holinefs, a moft fur- 
prifing fcheme for his redemption was 
planned by the firit, and fully accom- 
plified by the fecond perfon in the 
glorious Trinity. But what mortal 
idea can reach the height of admira- 
tion, gratitude, and the happine(s 
which the foul thall enjoy when made 
perfect in blifs? 
Now to thee, the great I AM, 
Father of all that is, or heard or hears ; 
Father of all that is, or feen or fees ; 
Father of this immeafurable ma/f;, 
Of matter multiform, or denfe or rare, 
Opaque or lucid, ig Be or at refi ; 
Minute or paffing bound, in each ex- 
treme 
Of kike amaze and myflery to man, 
Be honour, praife and glary ever more. 
Younc, 


G. A. 
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HE tory I am about to relate 

will fhow, that events which 

happened in the times of the patri- 

archs are renewed in Egypt at this 
day, | 

The plains of Syria were laft pear 

(1776) covered with locufts, which 


laid wafte the fields, and devoured 


me corn to the root. Famine, as 
utual, was the confequence of this 





plague. A peafant in the neigh- 
bourheod of Damafcus felt all the 
effeéts of the general devaftation ; and 
in order to fupply the prefling necei- 
Gries of a numerous family, was ob- 
liged every day to fell a part of his 
cattle. ‘This refource at laft failed 
him; and the unhappy father al- 
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the moft bitter anxiety. Urged by 
neceflity, he went to the city to dif- 
pofe of the very implements of his 
hufbandry. The invifible hand of 
Providence direéted his fteps, as here- 
tofore the angel conducted the fon of 
Tobit. While he was purchafing 
fome corn, which had juft arrived 
from Damietta, he heard every body 
talking loudly of the fuccels of 
Mourat Bey, who having conquer- 
ed his enemies, had returned in tri- 
umph to Grand Cairo. They de- 
{cribed this warrior, his perfon, his 
charaéter, and his origin; and told 
how from the depth of flavery he 
had attained tothe fummit of power. 
The peafant, with furpri®@, knew 
from the defcription that Mouras 
Bey was his own fon, who had been 
carried off from him at twelve years 
of age. A dawn of hope began to 
brighten the gloom that had fetrled 
on his fpirits. He hafted io his fa- 
mily with the provifions he had 
bought, told them what he had heard, 
and inftantly refolved to fet out for 
Egypt. His wife and his children 
bathed him with their tears, bid him 
tenderly adieu, and offered up their 
prayers for his happy return. He 
immediately took fhipping, and land- 
ed at Damictta. Here the uncer- 
tainty of his fuccefs began to tor- 
ment him. Could he expect, that a 
fon who had abandoned the religion 
of his fathers for mahometani{m, 
and who was now the favourite of 
fortune, would acknowledge his re- 
lationthip to a poor peafant? This 
idea preyed upon his heart, and filled 
him with anxiety. On the other 
hand, his eager defire to refcue his 
family from the horrors of their fi- 
tuation, the hope of finding again a 
child whofe lofs he had fo long Ja. 
mented, gave ftrength to. his cou- 
rage, and animated him to proceed. 
He enters the capital, repairs to the 
palace 0% Mourat Bey, prefents him. 
fel f'to the domenics, with the gicatett 
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earneftnefs folicits an audience, an 
begs to be admitted to {peak with the 
Bey. His drefs and whole exterior, 
which befpoke poverty and misfop. 
tune, were but ill caiculated to pid. 
cure him the favour he requelted; 
but his great age, a period of life fo 
much refpeéted in the eaft, {poke in 
his behalf. One of the officers ac. 
quainted Mourat Bey, that an olf 
man who feemed in diftrefs earnet- 
ly defired to fpeak with him: « Let 
him be admitted,’ faid he. The poor 
peafant walked with a trembling fep 
over the rich carpet that covered the 
hall of the Divan, and approached 
the Bey, who reclined on a fophaof 
filk and embroidery. The various{en- 
timents with which he was agitated 
deprived him for a while of the ule 
of {peech ; but at laft being convine- 
ed that the Bey was indeed his fon, 
the voice of nature overcame his con- 
fufion ; he threw himfelf at his feet, 
clafped his knees, and cried out, My 
fon, my fon! The Bey inftantly rait- 
ed him up, looked attentively a 
him; and after a fhort explanation 
had affured him that it was his f- 
ther, he made him fit down on the 
fopha, and loaded him with carcfles 
After a fcene of great tendernets on 
both fides, the peafant defcribed to 
his fon the calamitous fituation of his 
mother and brethren. The Bey pro- 
pofed that they fhould come to E- 
gypt; and that if they would em- 
brace Mahometanifm, promiled to 
fhare with them his riches and pow- 
er. The generous Chrittian had 
forefcen this propofal; and fearing 
that his children might have been 
dazzled with it, he had left them # 
home, and came alone to Grav 
Cairo. He rejected with firmneds the 
offer of his fon, and even venturee 
remonftrate with him on the change 
of his religion. Mourat Bey, {eeing 
that his father was infcxible, and 
that the diftrefs of his family requu* 
the moft fpeedy relief, prefented it 
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with a large fam of money, and fent 
him back to Syria in a veffel loaded 
with grain. ‘The peafant flew with 
tranfport to the plains of Damaicus: 
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His return banifhed mifery and tears 
from his humble cottage, and reftor- 
ed it to joy, to plenty, and profpe- 
rity. , 
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BY WILLIAM HUTTON. 


HE pen of an hiftorian rejoices 
in the attions of the great; 
the fame of the deferving, like an 
oak-tree, is of fluggifh growth ; and, 
like the man himfelf, they are not 
matured inaday. ‘The prefent ge- 
neration becomes debtor to him who 
excels; but the future will difcharge 
that debt with more than fimple in- 
terett. The {till voice of Fame may 
warble in his ears towards the clofe 
of life; but her trumpet feldom 
founds in full clarion till thofe ears are 
flopped with the finger of death, 

This fon of genius was born at 
Wolverly, in the county of Wor- 
cefter, in 1706; heir to a paternal 
eftate of Gol. per annum; which 50 
years after, while in his own poflef- 
fion, had increafed to gol. He was 
trained to no occupation; but in 
1726 became a writing-mafter at 
Birmingham.—In 1737, he taught 
fchool in the Bull-ring, and is faid 
to have written an excellent hand. 

As painting {uited his talents, he 
entered into the lucrative branch of 
Japanning, and refided at N°. 22, 
in Moor-ftreet. 

He took, in 1745, a building leafe 
of eight acres two furlongs, north- 
weft of the town, to which he gave 
fe name of Eafy-Hill, converted it 
into a little Eden, and built a houfe 
in the centre; but the town, as if 
confcious of his merit, followed: his 
retreat, and {urrounded it with build- 
ings.—Here he continued the bufi- 
ne{s of a japanner for life : his car- 
Tlage, each pannel of which was a 
citing pi€ture, might be confidered 
the pattern card of his trade, and was 
drawn by a beautiful pair of cream- 
caoured horfes, 


His inclination for letters indaced 
him, in 1750, to turn his thoughts 
towards the prefs. He fpent many 
years in the uncertain purfuit, funk 
600]. before he could produce one 
Jetter to pleafe himfelf,. and fome 
thoufands before the fhallow ftream 
of profit began to flow. 

His firft attempt, in 1756, wasa 
quarto edition of Virgil, price one 
guinea, now worth feveral. He af- 
terwards printed Paradife Loft, the 
Bible, Common Prayer, Roman and 
Englith Claffics, &c. in various fizes, 
with more fatisfaction to the literary 
world than emolument to himlelf. 

In 1765, he applied to his friend 
Dr. Franklin, then at Paris, to found 
the literati refpe€ting the purchafe of 
his types; but received for an{wer, 
«“ That the French, reduced by the 
war of 1756, were fo far from pur- 
fuing fchemes of tafte, that they were 
unable to repair their public build- 
ings, but fuffered the {caffolding to 
rot before them.” 

In private life he was a humorift, 
idle in the extreme ; but his inven- 
tion was of the true Birmingham 
model, aétive. He could well de- 
fign, but procured others to execute : 
wherever he found merit, he carefled 
it: he was remarkably polite to the 
itranger ; fond of fhow : a figure ra- 
ther of the fmaller fize, and delight- 
ed to adorn that figure with gold lace. 
Although conftrittted with the light 
timbers of a frigate, his movement 
was folemn asa hip of the line. 

During the twenty-five years I 
knew him, though in the decline of 
life, he retained the fingular traces 
of ahandfome man. If he exhibit- 
ed a peevith temper, we may confi- 
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der good-nature and intenfe thinking 
are not always found together. 

Tafte accompanied him through 
the different walks of agriculture, 
archite€ture, and the fine arts.— 
Whatever pafied through his fingers, 
- bore the lively marks of John Bafker- 
ville. 

His averfion to Chriftianity would 
net fuffer him to lie among Chriiti- 
ans; he therefore erected a maulo- 
Jeum in his own grounds for his re- 
mains, and died without iflue in 
4775, at the age of 69.—-Many ef- 
forts were ufed after his death to 
difpofe of his types ; but to the laft- 
ing difcredit of the Britifh nation, 
no purchafer could be found in the 
whole commonwealth of letters. The 
univerfities coldiy rejefted the offer. 
The London book/fellers underftood 
no {cience like that of profit. The 
valuable property therefore lay a 
dead weight till purchafed by a li- 
terary fociety at Paris, in 1779, for 
37001. 

Itis anold remark, that no country 
abounds with genius fo much as this 
ifland ; and it is a remark nearly as 
old, that genius is no where {0 litile 
rewarded: how elfe came Dryden, 
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Goldimith, and Chatterton, to Want 
bread? Is merit like a lower of the 
field, too common to attratt notice 
or is the ufe of money beneath the 
care of exalted talents? 

Invention feldom pays the inven. 
tor. If you afk what fortune By 
kerville ought to have been rewarded 
with? The moft which can becom. 
prifed in five figures. If you farther 
afk what he poflefled? The leaf; 
but none of it fqueezed from the 
prefs. What will the fhade of this 
great man think, if capable of think. 
ing, that he has {pent a fortune of 
opulence, and a life of genius, in 
carrying to perfection the greateit of 
all human inventions; and that his 
productions, flighted by his country, 
were hawked over Europe in quel 
of a bidder! 

We mutt revere, if we do not im- 
tate, the talte and ceconomy of the 
French nation, who, brought by the 
Britith arms, in 1762, to the verge 
of ruin, rifing above diftrefs, were 
able, in feventeen years, to purchale 
Bafkerville’s elegant types, refuted 
by his own country, and expend an 
hundred thoufand pounds in printing 
the works of Voltaire! 
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HE account that follows, how- 
ever romantic it may appear, 
1s a pofitive faét. There are now 
living, as boarders in the abbatial nun- 
nery of Parthemont, three young la- 
dies, the elde& of whom is not above 
fourteen years old, Having lived 
for fome years in the ftri@eit inti 
macy, and the end of all woman- 
kind, matrimony, running firon ly 
in their heads, they mutually deplor~ 
ed a time which daily approached, 
of their being feparated, efpecially 
as their parents lived in various and 
diftant provinces. How to avoid fo 
dire a fate in acountry where a man 
is doomed to. have but one wife, did 
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not readily occur to them. After 
many confultations on the fubjett, 
the bett-read of the three, remem 
bered what books had taught her of 
the Tarkifh polygamy. She com 
municated her thoughts to her two 
friends; and the three came to 4 Ie 
folution of applying by letters 0 the 
grand Turk. Therein they expoled 
the reafon of fuch an application, 
gave an account of their refpective 
high birth and fortune, humbly ™ 
guefting his fublime highnels woul 
take them to wives, and aik the con 
fent of their parents. This lettes 
addrefied fimply «* To the grand Sig- 
nor, Conftantinople,” was put < 
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the poft-office. So fingular a direc- 
sion attracted the notice of the prin- 
cipal clerk, who laid it asa curiofity 
before the oolt-mafter. 

The latter having broke the feal, 
ang having perufed the itrange peti- 
tion it contained, fent it to the mi- 
nifter. His majefty, who faw. it, 
could not refrain from breaking into 
his accaftomed roar of laughing, for, 
by-the-by, he is the loudeit laugher 
in all his dominions. He not only 
gave particular orders to the abbefs 
not to notice fo unaccountable a ftep, 
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which after all was the confequence 
of folid, though not altogether en- 
lightened friendfhip, but even con- 
defeend to fignify to the parents of 
the three little fairies, his wifh thac 
familv-affairs might be fo adjufted, 
that the three daughters fhould be 
difpofed of in marriage as near the 
fame {pot as conveniency could make 
it poflible, in order to try whether 
fuch refined and uncommon fenti- 
ments of the fair fex, fhall be able to 
withftand the intrigues and vicitli- 
tudes of this buftling world. 
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The right CONSTITUTION of @ COMMONWEALTH examined.—F xtraced 
vom Dr. Avams’s (Vice-Prefident of the United States) Defence of the 
Conttitutions of Government of the United States of America. 


[Continued from page 154.] 


po HE tenth reafon is, 
Arg. “¢ becaufe the people 
under'this government-are ever endu- 
ed witha more magnanimous, a¢tive, 
and noble temper of fpirit, then un- 
der the grandeur of any ftanding 
power; and this artfes from an ap- 
prehention which every man_ has of 
his own fhare in the public interett, 
as weil as of that fecurity which he 
poffeifes in the enjoyment of his pri- 
vate fortune, free from the reach of 
any arbitrary power.” 

This is a good argument in favour 
of a government in which the peo- 
ple have an eflential part of the fove- 
reign power; but none at all for one 
in which they exercife the whole. 
When they have a part, balanced by 
afenate and a diftin&t executive pow- 
er, it is tne they have more magna- 
himity, activity, and {pirit; they 

ave aregard to theirown immedizte 
fhare and the public intereft; they 
have an apprehenfion cf that fecuri- 
ly they poffefs in the enjoyment of 
their private fortunes, free from the 
reach of any arbitrary power. When- 
ever tuccefs betides the public, and 
the commonwealth conquers, thrives 
in dominion, wealth, or honour, 


the citizen reckons all his own: if 
he fees honours, offices, rewards, 
diftributed to valliant, virtuous, or 
learned men, he efteems them his 
own, as long as the door is left open 
to fucceed in the fame dignities and 
enjoyments, if he can attain to the 
fame meafire of defert. Men af- 
pire to great a¢tions when rewards 
depend on merit ; and merit is more 
certain of reward in a mixed govern- 
ment than in any fimple one. Re- 
wards depend on the will and plea- 
fure of particular perfons, in ftand- 
ing powers of monarchy or ariftocra- 
cy: but they depend equally on the 
will and pleafure of the principles 
populi, the reigning demagogues, in 
fimple democracies, and for obvious 
reafons are oftener diftributed in an 
arbitrary manner. In a mixed go- 
vernment the minifters of the execu- 
tive power are always refponfible, 
and grofs corruption in the diftriba- 
tion of offices 1s always fubject to 


saan 


inquiry and to punifhment : but in 
fimple governments the ceigeing i 
raéters are accountable to nobody. 
In a fimple democracy each leader 
thinks himfelf accountable only to 
his party, and obliged to beftow ho- 
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nours, rewards, and oflices, not upon 
merit and for the good of the whole 
ftate, but-merely to increafe his votes 
and partifans in future elections. But 
it is by no means juit, politic, or true, 
to fay, that offices, &c. are always 
conferred in free ftates, meaning fin- 
gle aflemblies, according to merit, 
without any confideration of birth or 
fortune. Birth and fortune are as 
much confidered in fimple democra- 
cies as in monarchies, and ought to 
be confidered, in fome degree, in all 
ftates. Merit, itis true, ought to be 
preferred to both; but merit being 
equal, birth will generally determine 
the queftion in all popular govern- 
ments; and fortune, which is a worfe 
criterion, oftener ftill. 

But what apprehenfion of their 
fhare in the public intereft, or of their 
fecurity in the enjoyment of their 
private fortune, can the minor party 

ave ina fimple democracy, when 
they fee that fucceffes, conqueits, 
wealth, and honour, only tend to in- 
creafe the power of their antagonilts, 
and to leflen their own; when ail 
honours, offices, and rewards, are 
beftawed to leffen their importance, 
and increafe that of their opponents ; 
when every door is fhut againft them 
to fucceed to dignities and enjoy- 
ments, be their merit what it will; 
when they fee that neither birth, for- 
tune, nor merit, can avail them, 
and that their adverfaries, whom they 
will call their enemies, fucceed con- 
tinually, without either birth, for- 
tune, or merit? This is furely the 
courfe in a fimple democracy, even 
more than in a fimple ariftocracy .or 
monarchy. Abilities, no doubt, wil! 
be fought and purchased into the fer- 
vice of fortune and family in the 
predominant party, but left tg pe- 
rifh in oppofition. 

A mixed government is the only 
one where merit can be expected to 
have fair play ; there it has three re- 
fources, one in each branch of the 
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legiflature, and a fourth in the cours 
of juftice; whereas in all fimple 80. 
vernments it has but one. 

Our author proceeds again to Re. 
man hiftory, and repeats examples 
he had ufed before, with equal ill 
fuccefs. ‘The examples prove the 
contrary of what he cites them to 
prove. ‘ The Romans, under thei 
kings, remained inconfiderable inte. 
putation, and could never enlarge 
the dominion very far beyond tk 
walls of their city. Afterwards, 
under the ftanding power of the fe 
nate, they began to thrive a little, 
and for a little time. But when the 
people began to know, claim, and 
poffefs their liberties, in being go- 
verned by a fucceffion of their fv- 
preme officers and aflemblies, then it 
was, and never till then, that they 
laid the foundation, and built the 
ftru€ture, of that wondrous empix 
that overfhadowed the whole world”, 

In fupport of all this, no doubt, 
will be cited the fplendic authont 
of Salluft. « Nam regibus, bon 
quam mali, fafpectiores funt, fen- 
perque his aliena virtus formidolol 
eft. Sed civitas, incredibile memo- 
ratu elt, adepta libertate, quam brevi 
creverit; tanta cupido gloriz ince 
ferat. Jam primum juventus fim! 
laboris ac belli patrius orat, in calitis 
per ufum militiam difcebat ; magi: 
que in decoris armis et militaribus 
eguis, quam in fcortis atqus convivils 
lubidinem habebat.”—The conditi- 
on and happineds of Rome under 
their kings, till the time of Tarquit, 
have been before related. It has 
been fhewn, that the introduétion ot 
laws and formation of the manners 
of a barbarous rabble, afembled from 
all nations, engaged the attention 
both of the kings and the fenate during 
this period. ‘Their wars have been 
enumerated, and it has been fhewa 
that the nation was not in a condill- 
on to ftruggle with its hoitile nelg 
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felves. It has been fhewn that, in 
proportion as they became ealy and 
fafe, the nobles began to cnvy the 
kings, and to form continual con{pi- 
racies againft their authority, thrones, 
and lives, until it became a queftion 
only whether monarchy or arifto- 
cracy fhould be abolifhed. In this 
manner kings were neceflitated either 
to give up all their authority into the 
hands of an haughty and afpiring 
fenate, or aflert a more decifive and 
arbitrary power than the cenflitution 
allowed them. In the conteft the 
nobles prevailed, and in the wars 
with Tarquin and his fucceflors, and 
their allies, foldiers and officers were 
formed, who became capable and 
defirous of conqueft and glory. Sal- 
loft himfelf confeffes this in the for- 
mer chapter: ‘ Poft, ubi regium 
imperium, quod initio confervande 
libertatis, atque augend@e reipublice 
furat, infuperbiam, dominationem 
qué convertit ; immutato more, an- 
nila imperia, binofque imperatores, 
fibi fecere.” In addition to this it 
fhould be remembered, that Salluft 
was an ariftocratical hiftorian, and 
attached to the fovereignty in the 
lenate, or at Jeaft defirous of appear- 
ing fo in his hiftory, and an enemy 
to the government of a fingle perfon, 
of which the republic was at that 
time in the near profpeét and the at- 
moi danger. ‘I'he queftion, in the 
mind of the writer, was not between 
an ariftocracy and a mixed foverignty, 
but between ariftocracy and fimple 
monarchy, or the empire of one: 
yet all that can be inferred from the 
tact, as flated by our author and by 
Salluit, is, that ariftocracy at firit 
15 better calculated for concvelt than 
‘imple monarchy. It by no means fol- 
lows, that ariltocracy is more friendly 
to liberty or commerce, the two blef- 
ings now mott efteemed by mankind, 
than even fimple monarchy. But 


the moft exceptionable fentiment of 
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all is this, «© When the people be- 
gan to poffefs their liberties, in be- 
ing governed by a fucceflion of their 
fupreme officers and aflemblies, then 
they laid the foundation of empire, 
and built the ftru€ture.” By this 
one would think that the Romans 
were governed by a fingle reprefen- 
tative aflembly, periodically chofen, 
which is our author’s idea of a per- 
feét commonwealth ; whereas nothing 
can be further fromthe wuth. ‘There 
is fearcely any conftitution farther 
removed from a fimple democracy, 
or a reprefentative democracy, than 
the Roman. As has been before 
obferved, from Romulus to Cx- 
far, ariflocracy was the predominant 
feature of the fovereignty. ‘The 
mixture of monarchical power in the 
kings and confuls, and the mixture 
of democratical power in the tribunes 
and popular affemblies, though un- 
equal to the ariftocratical ingredient, 
were checks to it, and itrong ftimu- 
Jants to exertions, though not com- 
plete balances: but the periods of 
greateft liberty, virtue, glory, and 
proiperity, were thofe in which the 
mixture of all three was nearcft equa- 
lity. Our author’s argument and 
example are clear and itrong in fa- 
vour of the triple combination, and 
decifive againft the democracy he 
contends for.—‘ In thofe days the 
world abounded with free ftates more 
than any other form, as al] over Italy, 
Gallia, Spain, and Africa.” It may 
be queftioned whether there was 
then in the world one free ftate, ac- 
cording to our author’s definition of 
it: al} that were called free ftates in 
thofe davs, were either ariflocracies, 
oligarchies, or mixtures of monarchy 
and ariftocracy, of ariftocracy and de- 
mocracy, or of monarchy, arillocracy, 
and democracy,but not one do we read 
of which was governed by a democra- 
cy fimple, or by reprefentation. The 
Achatan league, and others like it, 
re ¢ were 
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were confederated cities, each city 
being independent, and itfelf a mix- 
ed government. 

Carthage is the next example: and 
an excellent one it is to prove thata 
mixed government, in which the 
people have a fhare, gives them mag- 
nanimity, courage, and activity ; but 
proves nothing to our author’s pur- 
pole. ‘The fuffetes, the fenate, and 
the people, the monarchical, ariito- 
cratical, and democratical powers, 
nicely balanced, as Ariftotle fays, 
were the conftitution of Carthage, 
and fecured its liberty and profperity : 
but when the balance was weakened, 
and began to incline to a dominatio 
plebis, the precife form of govern- 
ment our author contends for, they 
haftened to ruin. ‘The next exam- 
ples quoted by our author are the 
Swifs ; another example which proves 
nothing for him, and much againtft 
him. All the cantons of any extent, 
numbers, or wealth, are ariftocratical, 
or mixed: the little {pots, that are 
called democratical, are more or leds 
mixtures. ‘The Hollanders, his lait 
example, had no democratical mix- 
ture in their conttitution ; entirely 
ariftocratical ; and preferved from 
tyranny and deftruction, partly by a 
ftadtholder, partly by the people in 
mobs, but more efpecially by the 

number of independent cities and 
fovercignties afluciated together, and 
the great multitude of perfons con- 
cerned in the government and com- 
pofing the fovereignty, four or five 
thoujand ; and, finally, by the una- 
nimity that is required in all tranfac- 
tions. ‘Thus every one of thefe exam- 
ples, ancient and modern, areaclear 
cemonftration againft our author’s 
yfem, inftead of being an argument 
rite T here is not even a colour 

in his favour in the democratical can- 
cons Of Switzerland, narrow {pots 
oarrea mountains, where the peo- 
—ive on milk; nor in St. Marino 
Ragufa: no precedents, furely, for 
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England or American ftates, where 
the people are numerous and rich, the 
territory Capacious, and commerceey. 
tenfive. 

Freedom produces magnanimity 
and covrage; but there is no freedom 
nor juftice in a fimple democracy for 
any but the majority : the ruling par. 
ty, no doubt, will be aétive and 
bold ; but the ruled will be difcou. 
raged, brow-beaten, and infulted, 
without a poilibility of redrefs but 
by civil war. It is a mixed govern. 
mentthen, well balanced, that makes 
all fhe nation of a noble temper. 
Our author confefles, «* We feel alols 
of courage and magnanimity follow 
the lofs of freedom ;”—and it is very 
true. This lofs is no where fo keen- 
ly felt, as when we are enflaved by 
thofe whom the conftitution makes 
our equals: this is the cale of the 
minority always in a fimple demo. 
ghee The eleventh rea 

Eleventh Arg. fon is, « becauleno 
determinations being carried but by 
confent of the people, therefore they 
muft needs remain fecure out of te 
reach of tyranny, and free from tae 
arbitrary difpolition of any com 
manding power.”—No determina 
tions are carried, it is true, in a fin- 
ple or reprefentative democracy, but 
by confent of the majority of t 
people, or their reprefentatives. 
our author had required unanimity 
in every vote, refolve, and law ™ 
that cafe no determination could be 
cariied but by confent of the peeps: 
but no good government was ever }* 
founded upon the principle of unt 
nimity.; and it need not be attempt 
ed to be proved that none fuch str 
can exift. If the majority, then, mu 
govern, and confequently often ae) 
halt, and almoft always a party, ™" 
be governed again{t their conients ba 
is the majority on!y who will reman 
fecure out of the reach of tyrants 
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tion of any commanding power : the 
minority, on the contrary, will be 
conitantly within the reach of tyran- 
ny, and under the arbitrary difpoii- 
tion of the commanding power of 
the majority. Nor do the minority, 
under fuch a government, “* know 
what laws they are to obey, or what 
penalties they are to undergo, in cafe 
of tranfgreflion ; nor have they any 
fhare or intereft in making of laws, 
with the penalties annexed ; nor do 
they become the more inexcufable if 
they offend :” nor ought they * the 
more willingly to fubmit to punith- 
ment, when they iufier for any of- 
fence,” for the minority have no laws 
but what the majority pleafe to give, 
any more than ** when the govern- 
ment is managed in the hands of a 
particular perfon,” or “ continued in 
the hands of a certain number of 
great men:” nor do the minority 
“ know how to walk by thofe laws,” 
of the majority, or how to under- 
fland them, “ becaufe the fenfe is of- 
tentimes left at uncertainty; and it 
will be reckoned a great my ftery of 
fiate, in fuch a form of government, 
that no laws fhall be of any fenfe of 
force, but as the great ones” among 
the majority. « pleafe to expound 
them ; fo as « the people of the mi- 
nority” will be * left, as it were, 
without law, becaufe they bear no 
other conftru€tion and meaning but 
What fuits with the interefts and fan- 
cies of particular men” in the ma- 
jority; “ not with right reafon, or 
the public liberty.” To be convinc- 
ed of this, we fhould recolleét that 
the majority have the appointment 
of the judges, who will be generally 
me great leaders in the houfe, or their 
‘ends and partifans, and even great 
exertions will be made to pack juries ; 
bat without packing, the probability 
18, that a majority at leaft of the ju- 
nies will be of the ruling party inthe 
nation, and its fovereign aflembly. 

¢ may go farther, and fay, that as 
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the paffions and interefts of the ma- 
jority have no check, they will tre- 
quently make ex poit tacto laws; 
laws with a retroipect, to take in 
cafes which, at the time, were not 
forefeen, for the mortification of the 
fMinority, and the fypport and encou- 
ragement of their adverfaries. ‘The 
judges will not be leis ‘* reputed the 
oracles of the Jaw” under iuch a go- 
verninent, than under kings or itand- 
ing fenates; and the “ power of cre- 
ating judges” will not indeed be 
« ulurped,” but will be legally and 
conttitutionally in the hands of the 
majority, or rather of their leader or 
leaders, ** who will ever havea care 
to create fuch as will make the law 
{peak in favour of them upon any 
occafion.” Theie principes popull 
may fay, with as much arrogance and 
as much truth as it was ever faid by 
Charles or James, “ As long as we 
have the power of making what judges 
and bifhops we pleafe, we are {ure 
to have no law nor goipel but what 
fhall pleafe us.” 

The example of Henry the Seventh 
and Henry the Eighth, thofe of James 
and Charles, are no doubt pertinent 
to prove, that “ the ufurpation of a 
prerogative of expounding the laws 
after their own pleafure, made them 
rather {nares than inftruments of re- 
lief, like a grand catch-pole, to pill, 
poll, and geld the purfes of the peo- 
ple; to deprive many gallant men of 
their lives and fortunes.” But ir we 
had the hiftory of any fimple demo- 
cracy, or democracy by fimple repre- 
fentation, fuch as our author contends 
for, we fhould find that fuch a pre- 
rogative was ufurped by the majority 
and their chiefs, and applied to as 
bad purpofes. ut the truth is, no 
fuch government, that we know of, 
ever exifted. ‘che univerfal fenfe of 
mankind has deemed it fo deftructive 
or imoragticable, that no nation has 
ventured on it. The Italian repub- 

“the middle age approach the 
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neareft to it: their hiftory is an an- 
fwer. But if we confider thofe paf- 
fions in human nature which caufe 
defpots, oligarchies, and ftanding fe- 
nates, to make {uch an abufe of power, 
we muft fee that the fame paflions 
will ever exift in the majority and 
their leaders in a democracy, and pro- 
duce the fame fatal effeéts. It is 
really aftonifhing, that the inititation 
of Lycurgus fhould be adduced as a 
precedent in favour of our author’s 
projeét of the right conftitution of a 
comimonwealth—~there is fcarcely a 
form of government in the world 
more effentially different from it, in 
all its parts. It is very true that the 
provifion made by that legiflator for 
an equality of laws, rights, duties, 
and burthens, among all the citizens, 
however imperfeét it was, however 
inferior to the provifion in the En- 
glithand American conttitutions, was 
the principal commendation of his 
plan ; butinftead of giving all power 
to the people or their reprefentatives, 
he gave the real fovereignty to his 
flanding fenate. Our author him- 
felf is fo fenfible of this, that he al- 
lows the « Lacedemonian common- 
wealth to be cut out after the gran- 
dee fathion,”—« confirming the fu- 
premacy within the walls of the fe- 
nate.” The fenate was in fome 
meafure reftrained by laws, walking 
in the fame even pace of fubje@tion 


with the people; having few offices - 


of dignity or profit which might 
make them fwell with ftate and am- 
bition; but were prefcribed alfo the 
dame rules of frugality, plainnefs, 
and moderation, as were the com- 
mon people ; by which means immo. 
ceraie lults and defires being prevent. 
ed in the great ones, they were the 
Jef{s inclined to pride and oppreflion ; 
and no great profit or pleaiure being 
to be gotten by authority, very few 
defired it; and fuch as were in it fat 
tree from envy, by which means they 
avoided that odium and emulation 
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‘and the people. 


which ufed to rage betwixt the greg 
ones and the people in that form of 
government.” But how was this 
done ? by colleéting all authority in. 
to one cenire? No; but by prohi. 
biting travel and communication with 
ftrangers, which no people on earth 
are now barbarous and ftupid enough 
to bear; by prohibiting commence, 
which no people who have fenfe and 
feeling will now renounce; and 
prohibiting money, which all people 
now deiire, and which makes the 
effential inftrument for guiding the 
world. But all this would not have 
fuccecded, if his conftitution had 
been only one popular affembly.— 
This was effeéted by reciprocal checks 
and a real balance, approaching wear- 
ly to an abfolute controul of thete- 
nate, by a marriage between the king 
The king, fo tar 
from being a cypher, had great au- 
thority ; he was the ftanding and he. 
reditary head of the commonwealth, 
and this alone muit give him a domt- 
nion over the hearts and underftand- 
ings both of fenate and people, that 
muft have amounted to a great al- 
thority. Our author is generally fo 
fenfible of the influence gained over 
high and low by ftanding authority, 
that it is wonderful he fhould forget" 
in thiscafe. He was, befides, always 
commander in chief of the armits, 
and generally led in perfon ; and this, 
in all governments, gives @ general 
an influence bordering on royal li- 
premacy. But befides, there were 
two affemblies of the people, one for 
the city, and one for the o— 
and thofe popular repreientatives, the 
Ephori. But the indiffoluble ra? 
that united the king and people tor 
ever, was the oath taken by the kings 
and Ephori every month ; the former 
never to violate the privileges of he 
people, and the latter for ever be 
loyal tothe kines, the defcendants at 
Hereules. This was not equivalent 
to an abjolute negative in the pe 
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and the people both, upon the laws 
of the fenate, but it amounted to one 
complete negative upon the fenate ; 
hecaufe the kings and people were 
both fworn to oppofe all encroach - 
ments of the fenate ; and if thefe had 
made unequal laws, and {erambled 
for more power, the people would 
have inftantly taken arms, under the 
command of their Ephori and their 
kings, againfl the fenate. This ba- 
lance, this mixture, was the real 
caufe of that equality which was pre- 
ferved in Sparta. But if all autho- 
rity had been in the popular aflem- 
blies, without kings or fenate, the 
right conftitution of a commonwealth 
which our author is an advocate for, 
that equality could not have exifted 
twenty years; a majority would ne- 
ceflarily have rifen up to carry all be- 
fore them, and to deprefs the mino- 
rity more and more, until the firft 
man among the majority would have 
been king, his principal fupporters 
nobles, and the reft not only plebei- 
ans, but flaves. 

The queftion between us and our 
author, isnot whether the people fhall 
be excluded from all intereft in go- 
vernment or not. In this point we 
are perfectly agreed, viz. that there 
can be no conititutional liberty, no 
free ftate, no right conftitution of a 
commonwealth, where the people are 
excluded from the government; 
where, indeed, the people have not 
an independent equal fhare with the 
two other orders of the ftate, and an 
abfolute controul over all laws and 
grants of money. We agree there- 
fore in his next example, the com- 
monwealth of Venice, “* where the 
people are exeluded from all intereft 
m government; where the power of 
making and executing of jaws, and 
bearing offices, with all other immu- 
nities, lies only in the hands of a 
ftanding fenate, and their kindred, 
which they call the patrician or no- 
ble order.” Their duke is indged re- 
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ftrained ; but far from being “ made 
juit toch another officer as the Lace- 
demonian kings,” he is reduced in 
dignity and authority much below 
them, “J ffering from the reft of the 
fenate only in a corner of his cap, 
befides a little outward ceremony and 
{plendor.”—* ‘The fenate themfelves 
nave, indeed, liberty at random ar- 
bitrarily toramble, and do what they 
pleafe with the people, who, except- 
ing the city itfelf, are fo extremely 
opprefled in all their territories, liv- 
ing by no law but the arbitrary dic- 
tates of the fenare, that it feems ra- 
ther a junto than a commonwealth ;” 
— «and the fubjeéts take fo little con- 
tent in it, that feeing more to be en- 
joyed under the Turk, they that are 
his borderers take all opportunities to 
revolt, and fabmit rather to the mer- 
cy of a Pagan tyranny ; which difpo- 
fition if you confider, together with 
the little .courage of their fubjects, 
by reafon they prefs them {fo hard, 
and how that they are forced for this 
caufe to rely upon foreign mercena- 
ries in all warlike expeditions, you 
might wonder how this flate hath 
held up fo long, but that we know 
the intereft of Chriftendom being 
concerned in her fecurity, fhe hath 
been chiefly fupported by the fupplies 
and armsof others.” All! this 1s rea- 
dily allowed. We concur alfo moft 
fincerely in our author’s conclafion, 
in part, viz. “ That fince kings, and 
all itanding powers, are fo inclinable 
to a¢t according to their own wills 
and interefts, in making, expound- 
ing, and executing of laws, to the 
prejudice of the people’s liberty and 
fecurity, that no laws whatfoever 
fhould be made but by the people’s 
conient, as the only means to prevent 
arbitrarinefs.” But we muft carry 
the conclufion farther, viz. that fince 
all men are fo inclinable to a&t aecord- 
ing to their own wills and tnterelts, 
in making, expounding, ana execut- 
ing laws, to the prejudice of the peo- 
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ple’s liberty and fecurity, the fove- 
reign authority, the legiflative, exe- 
cutive, and judiciai power, can never 
be fafely lodged in one aflembly, 
though chofen annually by the peo. 
ple ; becaufe the majority and their 
leaders, the principes populi, will as 
certainly opprefs the minority, and 
make, expound, and execute laws for 
their own wealth, power, grandeur, 
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The infulted Dervis. 
HE favourite of a fultan threw 
a ftone at a poor Dervis who 
afked him for alms. ‘The infulted 
Dervis durft fay nothing; but he 
gathered up the ftone, and carefully 
preferved it, determined fooner or 
later to throw it back again at his 
proud and cruel oppreffor. Some 
time afterwards he was told that the 
favourite was difgraced; that by an 
order of the fultan he was conducted 
through the ftreets mounted on aca- 
mel, and expofed to the infults of 
the populace. At this news the Der- 
vis run for his ftone; but after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, he threw it intoa 
well. I now fee (faid he) that one 
ought never to revenge themfelves. 
When our enemy is powerful, it is 
imprudence and folly; when he is 
unfortunate, it is meannefs and cru- 
elty. 





The famifked Arab. 

N Arab, wandering in the de- 

fart, had not eat for two days, 

and faw himfelf on the point of pe. 
rifhing for hunger. In pafling near 
one of thofe wells where the caravans 
itop to water their camels, he fawon 
the fand a fmall leathern bag, He 
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and slory, to the prejudice of the jj. 
berty and fecarity of the minority 
as hereditary kings or ftanding fenates, 
The conclufion, therefore, tha the 
people, in a fucceflion of their fy. 
preme fingle aflemblies, are the bef 
keepers of their liberties, mutt be 
wholly reprobated. 
(To be continued. ) 


S. 

took it up; he felt it; © Alla be 
praifed (faid he) I believe it is dates 
or nuts.” Full of this delightful ex. 
pectation, he haftened to open the 
bag; but at the fight of its contents, 
“* Alas! (cried he ina forrowful ac. 
cent) it is nothing but pearls.” 








The Friends and Money. 
RICH mufiulman was fick for 
fome weeks, and was aftonifh- 
ed that two or three of his moft inti- 
mate friends never came to vifit him. 
They dare not, faid the manager of 
his affairs ; they have borrowed from 
you large fums, of which the time 
of payment is come, and they are 
not ina fituation to repay you. Well, 
replied the fick man, go to them in 
my name, and tell them they owe 
me nothing ; but that I beg them to 
come for their difcharge. I would 
rather lofe my money than my friends. 
We may add to this little ftory the 
double expedient which the poet Sadi 
gives.us to deliver ourfelves from 
troublefome people. If they are poor 
({ays he), lend them money ; if they 
are rich, afk them tolend you. In 
both the one cafe and the other, you 
are morally cértain of never fecing 
them again. 
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‘4ea was fuggefted to him from an 
attentive confideration of acommon 
map of the world. ‘The celebrated 
Robert/on has adopted this fentiment ; 
and Abbé Raynal has carried it to 
arigiculous length, by afcribing the 
project of Columbus to the mere 
foree of inftinét. Both thefe opi- 
nions, however, as they are gratui- 
toufly taken up, muft lofe fomewhat 
of their credit when we attend to 
the following circumftances—to the 
place where Columbus was born, to 
the fcene of his ftudies, and the e- 

h of his enterprife. ‘T'wo very 
well authenticated facts, entirely pafl- 
ed over by the abovementioned hif- 
torians, throw abundant light on the 
true fource of the maritime concep- 
tions of that great navigator. 

The expeditions of the Portugueze 
have fo much engaged the attention 
of hiftorians, that little or no notice 
has been taken of the commerce, the 
nautical knowledge, and the naviga- 
tions of the Italians in the 14th and 
isth centuries. When we reflect, that 
arevolution, which entirely changed 
the face of the affairs of Europe, was 
brought about by Cabot, Columbus, 
Vefpufius, and Verazzani, four ma- 
riners belonging to a nation that is 
now totally forgot in the empire of 
the feas! what power can flatter it- 
felf with being fheltered from the vi- 
ciflitudes of fortune ! 

In the isth century, Genoa, Pifa, 
and Venice, formed the centre of the 
productions of commerce in Europe. 
The Venetians, efpecially, poffefing 
the greateft fleets and the greatett 
hhare of foreign trade, were likewife 
the beft provided with marine plans 
and charts. They were perfectly 


_ *quainted with the enterpriles of 


the Portugueze ; and Lewis Cada- 
mofto, a Venetian in the fervice of 
Portugal, Was the perfon who had 
difcovered the greateft part of the 


fouthern coat of Africa. 
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Sebaftian Cabot, another Vene- 
tian, and equally expert with Co- 
lumbus,was, while a refugee in Spain, 
the firit who encouraged the enter- 
prifes of Mendozco in exploring the 
weitern ocean. In the relation tranf- 
mitted to us by Ramufio of the un- 
fuccefsful attempts of this viceroy, 
wecan perceive, that Cabot had fuf- 
petted, and indeed almoft affirmed, 
the exiitence of a communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and the weftern 
feas. It was he who firft infpired 
the court of Spain with the idea of 
iranfporting by this rout the fpice- 
ries of the Philippines to Mexico, 
and from thence to Europe, in or- 
der to fhorten the paflage of 1760 
long leagues, and fpare themfelves a 
multitude of dangers ; an idea, how- 
ever, that was but imperfeétly adopt- 
ed in the eftablifhment of a galleon 
at Acapulco. ‘The views of Cabot, as 
we)l as his great difcoveries, atteft 
fuficiently the blaze of nautical 
knowledge that enlightened the coun- 
try where he had learned his trade, 

But there exifls even to this day a 
remarkable monument of the great 
progrefs the Italians had then nade 
in the f{cience of geography and na- 
vigation. In 1439) ‘the Senate of 
Venice gave orders to Friar Maure, 
to delign according to memoirs fur- 
nifhed him by the admiralty, tiat 
celebrated planifphere of four feet 
eight inches in diameter, which 1s 
{till to be feen in the library of St. 
Michel de 3furam, near Venice. Up- 
on this planiiphere we find diftinétly 
laid down the whole weftern coatt of 
Africa; the Cape doubled, the land 
of Zanguibar (called Zinzibar), and 
the ifland of Madagafcar. It like- 
wife contains the nothern part of 
the coaits of Tartary and Siberia as 
far as Japan. F : 

The value of this fingular work is 
ed by a number of remarks 
ino to geography, er 
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and natural philofophy. In one of 
them we read, that the Cape of Good 
Hope, then known by the name of 
the Cape of Diob, had been difco- 
vered in 1420, bya fhip from India. 
The author {peaks elfewhere of the 
flux and reflux of the tide, and af- 
cribes them to the preffure and gra- 
vitation of the moon. In another 
place he affirms, that the conques or 
Indian veffels, fail without a compa/s, 
although they make uje of an ajirolabe ; 
an obiervation that tends to deitroy 
the general opinion that the Italians 
derived the ule of the compafs from 
the Indians and Chinete. 

In 1459, Alphonzo IV. king of 
Portugal, requefted a copy of this 
planifphere. The fenate deliberated 
upon it; and at Jaft permitted the 


monaftery to grant a copy; which . 


being finifhed in 1464, the price of 
it was paid down in the name of 
Alphonzo: al! which circumitances 
are vouched by the books of accounts 
juft now exifting in the monattery of 
St. Michel de Muran. 
This copy is ftill preferved in Por- 
tugal in the convent of Alcobaza; 
from it were drawn the charts deli- 
vered to Vafco de Gama; and the 
whole of the Portugueze expeditions 
for the purpofe of difcovering a paf- 
fage to India, by doubling the coatft 
of Aftica, had this planifphere for 
their foundation and guide. In the 
voyage of Alvarez, publifhed by Ra- 
mufio, we read that Don Emanuel, 
in the year 1487, cauled to be given 
to Peter Covigliano and Alphonzo de 
Payva, upon their failing to make 
difcoveries in Africa, charts extract. 
ed from an Italian map of the world ; 
and this map was no other than the 
planifphere of Maure. 

What is very ftrange, and marks 
Arongly the inadvertence of travel. 
‘ersin general, is, that of all thofe 
who have related their travels in Ita. 
ly, and who have taken notice of fo 
many things either entirely ufelefs or 
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already well known, not one, except. 
ing M. de la Lande, has made the 
fmalleit mention of fo extraordinary 
a curiofity. 

But this is: not the only circum. 
itance that proves the progrefs of nayj. 
gation among the Icaliansto have been 
antecedent to the diicoveries of the 
Portugueze and Spaniards. There js 
preferved in the library of Parmaa 
geographical chart, with the date of 
1436; in which we find laid downa 
great land or ifland to the weft of the 
Canaries, precifely in the latitude of 
St. Domingo. And the Count Carli, 
a learned Italian, formerly prefidentof 
the council of finances at Milan, and 
whote immenfe erudition has thrown 
light on a great number of fats relat- 
ing to hiltory and antiquities, reports, 
in his American Letters, that he had 
feen a chart perfectly fimilar in the 
hands of the Procurator Fofcarini. 

There are yet other maps of the 
14th and 15th centuries where the 
remote ifles of the ocean towards A- 
merica are traced. The library of 
Geneva contains four marine charts 
in folio vellum, pafted upon wooden 
tablets. Above the Fortunate Ifles 
the author has written thefe words: 
In hac regione funt plage arenoje ¢ 
valde magna, &c. &e. Thefe maps, 
as indicated by a note of the fame 
author, were drawn in 1476 by An- 
drew Benincafa of Ancona; conle- 
quently they are anterior by 16 years 
to the difcoveries of Columrbus. 

It would be rath to conclude from 
thefe different documents, that i 
compofing them the authors had al- 
ready a certain knowledge of thele 
ifles, or of that weftern world referv- 
ed for the re‘earches of Columbus. 
Perhaps the ancient traditions com 
cerning Atalantis and tie Hefperides, 
rather than faéts, might direct thele 
geographers to anticipate difcover'es. 
The conclufton, however, is equally 
the fame that there then prevailed 19 
Italy an univerfal opinion of the ex- 
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iftence of anothercontinent ; and, that 
independent of the reveries and dif- 
coveries of antiquity, purcly conjec- 
tural, this opinion relted on realon- 
ingsthe fruits of an experience found- 
ed upon extenfive practice in naviga- 
tion; and perhaps upon certain facts, 
theevidence of which have not come 
down tous. When we fee fuch mo- 
numents among a maratime people, 
rich in bold navigators, and famous at 
that time for their enterprifes; when 
we moreover confider this almoft in- 
ftantaneous effulgence, where courage 
joined to fcience enlarged on all fides 
the limits of the known world, we 
cannot doubt but that this grand e- 
poch was preceded by a remarkable 
accumulation of knowledge. Inftin&, 
genius, or fortune, might create one 
fuch voyager as Columbus; but the 
enlightened Rate of the times could 
alone produce ten of them at the 
fame inftant. 

It was by tracing the footfteps of 
his compatriots that Columbus pur- 
fued the path of difcovery and im- 
mortality. The deftiny which await- 
edhim was favoured by a moft exten- 
five education. He had been taughte- 
very thing then known, in aftronomy, 
geometry, cofmography, and defign. 
He ftudied at the univerfity of Pa- 
cua, a Venetian city, where the 
iclences relative to navigation were 
taught as the foundation of the power 
and profperity of the republic. ‘There 
Columbus muft have imbibed notions 
the molt extenfive; there the ftate of 
dicoveries already made, or difcove- 
ries meditated, would be difclofed to 
his growing ardour; there he be- 
came a¢quainted with the marine 
caarts,of which he was foon to veri- 
fy the prognoltics. 

Wd, fitit of his voyages was in the 

scaiterrancan in the year 1467. Ita- 
ly and the age in which he lived have 
4 right to fhare his clory, as having 
Prodaced him. Upon a review of the 
celebrated navizators his compatriots, 
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one may fay of it, Magna virwm ma- 
ter. Columbus traced the rout, and 
found the country, as one gets out of 
a foreit by the afliftance of clearances 
made by the hands of men. 

To thefe anterior lights of the Ve- 
netians may be objected their indif- 
ference in profiting by them. ft may 
be afked, Why did this republic neg- 
le¢t to intereft herfelf in the difco- 
veries of the Portugueze? Why did 
fhe not purfue that rout to India, of 
which fhe already held the thread, 
and which at laft proved the tomb of 
her commerce ? 

Tt is eafy to point out the caufes 
of this {uppofed ina@tivity. Prudence 
perhaps at firft reftrained the republic 
from marking with her footfteps a rout 
to the Indies, which other nations 
would be fure to follow. Such a coh- 
duct would have been throwing away 
the commerce of the Eaft with her 
own hand: as foon as the Cape was 
doubled, it was no longer to be ex. 
pected that a people fhut up in the 
Adriati¢ gulph was to command the 
commerce of the Eaft. How could 
the Venctians have defended and pre- 
ferved their conquefts in the Indies 
without a fingle port on the ocean 3 
and while obliged, in fome meafure, 
to demand a paflage from the matters 
of the ftraits of Gibraltar? 

The fuccefs of their expeditions, 
by exciting the jealoufy of other pow- 
ers had already prepared the way for 
the leasue of Cambray, which was 
formed in the year 1508. The whole 
maritime force of the ftate was at laft 
employed in the wars againft Bajazet. 
The Suitan of Egypt had alto engaged 
at the fame time to free them from the 
duties on their commerce to India; 
an itmmenfe advantage, and which 
contributed greatly to difcourage the 
dangerous navigation of the Cape, 
where, in the fpace of 13 years, out of 
114 fhips feat out to India, no lefs 
than 59 had perifhed. 

Mercure de France. 
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222 Univer fal 


‘ofpital. 


For the New-York Macazine. 


Mefirs. Epirors, 
You may publifa the following copy of 


my fojournings. 
UNIVERSAL 


HE fubfertber, with whofe 
education no pains has been 
fpared—who has the whole works of 
Duns Scotus, Jacob Behmen, and Dr. 
Sangrado, by heart—has been long an 
adept in the almoft-forgotten, never- 
enough-to-be-applauded, golden {ci- 
ence of aftrology—who has analyzed 
the Garcinia Mangofana under the 
burning rays of a vertical fun, exa- 
mined the winteranea aromatica upon 
the cliffs on which it grew within 
twenty degrees of the frozen pole, 
and from the gloomy cavernsof Der- 
bythire furprifed the world with the 
ineftimable, miraculous, terra pon- 
derofa—who, in purfeit of an Ara- 
bian noftruam among the ruins of 
Palmyra, was upon the brink of fuf- 
fering an excruciating impalement as 
a {py—has inveftigated every univer- 
fity in Europe—was perfonally ac- 
quainted with Hannah Sievens, ne- 
gro Crfar, and Dr. Yeldal—and, 
at this moment correfponds with all 
the benevolent dames in North-Ame- 
rica—who knew the difference be- 
tween motherworth and eld man’s 
pepper, has ereéted a fuperb edifice for 
the purpofes of an univerfal hofpital ; 
where, befides eradicating the hott 
of maladies which human frames are 
heirs to, he effects cures for mental 
diforders in a manner not lefs won- 
derful than perfectfully efficacious. 
‘To induce the public not to con- 
fider him in the light of a pompous 
pretender, he particularizes, in a fey 
éxamples, his method of performin 
cures of infirm minds: for inftance, 
if a young lady, deeply in love, ap- 
plies for relief, he takes three or four 
fighs, warm from her heart, melts 


i f ) yall . 
them in a foft pomatum galipot, with 


an Advertifement I lately met with ip 


ba — 


HOSPITAL. 


a little rofin {craped from a violin an? 
virgin wax, makes the whole into 
falve ; a {mall plaifter of which, put 
upon the tip of her tongue, will ex. 
tract all the venom from her bofom, 
and caufe it to evaporate in colloquial 
nonience. 

Coquetry he relieves by a procels 
diametrically oppofite to the aforego. 
ing; by taking a few energetic de. 
clarations immediately as they {all 
froni the lips, and forging them into 
the form of a magnet: this he ap. 
plies under the ftays next her heart— 
fympathy does the reft. 

The prude is cured by fimply bring- 
ing her month in contaét with that of 
a coquette when the latter is above 
mediocrity in her character : this pro- 
cefs is called in Cochin-China, im- 
bibition. 

Pride, in men or women, is eradi- 
cated, by mixing half a dozen whil- 
tles of the Aumility, (a meck little bird 
of the fnipe kind) with an ounce ot 
the honey of the bumble bee, and 
cramming a pellet of it in each noftri, 
when in their haughtieft diftention. 

If a hufeand is marofe, the kindeft 
expoftulations of his wife mutt be 
tied up in a finall blue filk bag, and 
kept warm in his bofom; if he is 

jealous, he matt take three feruples of 
Shakefpeare’s Othello, reduced to an 
impalpable powder, and diet himelt 
and {poufe upon oat-meal gruel: if 
he is hen-peck'’d, he may live @ fort- 
night upon foup made of the hearts 
of Bantam cocks, and read Catherine 
and Petruchio twice every day. 

He compels inconflant {wains 1 
employ themfelves without the leatt 
intermiffion in “building cages !t 
turtle-doves ; and nymphs _— 
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with the fame malady, to fit and look 
on the whole time. 

That the under-written is exceed - 
ingly modeft {although by his above 
profeflions, fome might be Jed to fup- 

fe the contrary) appears by his 
openly declaring, that, bending as 
he is under the preflure of experi- 
mental and theoretical information, 
yet, he knows of no medicament that 
will operate upon a /orew ; he has 
diftilled every piant of every name— 
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examined the whole kingdom of me- 
tals, ores, and foflils, and put every 
element to the torture for this pur- 
pofe, but all in vain, 

His pay is the /atisfadion refulting 
from his agency in lightening fome of 
the burdens incident to humanity, 
and eracicating a few of the thorns 
which buat too plentifully {pring up 
and mar the path of earth’s poor pii- 
grims. 


WIZARD. 
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For the New-Yorw MacGazine. 
The MURDER of OTHELLO, a Tracepy, 


As now performing in this City, by a Company of SELECT GENTLEMEN. 





TO THE GENTLE READER. 
The following Tragady is compleat in all its parts, and wants only to be 
lengthened out to five aéis (which the matter would amply allow) to be a 


persed Jpecimen of the higher order of the Drama. 


Tt begins with a Hera 


it difre/s, and after many hopes and fears, leaves him ten times worfe off than 
it found him. The action is one—The place is one—The chara&ers are of fa 
Superior an order, that they are all above their bufinefs; and, above all, it 
may boaft of what Cato might have boafied, but for one glittering thought, 
perfect unity of time. If this does not conflitute a tragedy—avhat does ? 





ACT ann SCEN E—rfirstT anv LAST. 


Enter Truck with a dreffing- gown 
om, his hair tewifted up ridiculou/ly 
in papers all over the front, and 
loofe behind—( ringing of bell for 
Jome time before his entrance. ) 

q,, POHN !—Nanny !—Nanny ! 

J —John !—where the devil 
are you f-—John !_-Nan— 
Enter Mifs Truck. 

M.Tr. Dear papa, what's the mat- 
ter?—Oh la! a’n’t you dreft yet ?>— 

Tr. No, nor never fhal! be !—Sce 
~-fee Suky ! what you have brought 
your poor old pappy to. 

_M. Tr. Why, where’s Mr. Poff, 

ir? 

Tr. Ah! I know nothing—I can 
ect nobody to come near me—The 
ratcal came four hours ago, and 
pinch’d, and {crew’d, and ftretch’d 
my poor {kin as tight as Peter Pige- 
ons leather breeches—made me look 


like a devil with ten pair of horns, 
and—(feeling his hair behind) no 
tail—and here he’s left me—and John 
and Nanny are gone with him for 
any thing 1 can find. . Do Suky, go 
down ftairs and lock for them—I am 
afraid to go, for if any of the ncigh- 
bours fhould fee me in this trim, I 
fhould never get over it. Ah Suky! 
Suky! fee what you have brought 
me to! 

M.Tr. La! Sir, ?'m fure Pm forry 
enough that you can’t get dreft, for 
its time to go now to fee the bride, 
or elfe we fhall never be able to drink 
tea with Mrs. Tittup, and Mrs. Kit- 
tup, and Mifs Callow, and Mrs, 
Brood, time enough to go and fee 
the fele&t gentlemen pertorm. 

Tr. Lord a’ mercy! what have I 
come to! to be flirting about ata 
girl's tail, Tittuping and ane 
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when I ought to be fmoking my pipe 
in my arm’d chair, and finding fault 
with the flow preceeding of Congrels. 

M. Tr. But you know, papa, | 
muft have fomebody to appear with 
mein public, 

Tr. Yes, I know it my dear: run 
and jee after John, and fend him for 
Puff—let me get rid of thefe curfed 
horns! at any rate. [Exit Mi/s. 

Truck alone. 

Ah! Timothy 'Truck—-Timothy 
Track—thou ait fated to petticoat 
government !——born with as true a 
federal republican conflitution as any 
on our continent, and yet always Jiv- 
ing under adownrighttyranny. Firit 
my poor fweet dear deceas’d Mis. 
‘Truck, led me a devil of a life to be 
fure: She {wagger’d about, and car- 
ried Suky from one ftate to another, 
continually changing like our feat of 
government, while poor Timothy 
flaid at home, in an old foxy wig, 
rufty fuit, worfted ftockings, fhort 
quarter’d shoes, and tiny bra{s buckles, 
not bigger than the link of a lady’s 
car-drop—then T had no name—no 
—I was Mrs. Truck’s hufband.— 
When my poor dear deceas’d Mrs. 
‘Truck was taken away from her for- 
rowful fpoufe, 1 thought I might 

have a chance to prefide over the te- 
deral body of my houfhold; but no 
——as foon as the old hen was gone the 
chicken began to eackle—Mifs Suky 
could’ent go into public without me 
to take care of her—fo fhe has con- 
Rituted mea kind of a male Duenna. 
Phe old wig is difcarded, and four 
and tuenty grey hairs are twifted y 
in twelve papers, to be frized into a 
toupce, and the remaining nine ferye 
to tye atailto. My brown fuit, with 
the wailicoat faps down to my kuees, 
is changed for thele (opens his onuy ) 
r—my collar up to my eyes—my 
breeches up to my chin, and jutt 
wailtcoat cnough to ‘tuck the end of 
my cravat In—und initead of my ve- 
nerable fhoes and buckles, 1 have 2 
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pair of boots three inches and a ha 
jong, with the ftraps knocking at my 
heels as 1 walk, knick-it-y-knock— 
knick-it-y-knock—that, ecod, I fed 
like a thief in irons. Not conten: 
to bamboozle me out of my liberty, 
I on eee out of my name too— 
no fooner did I ceafe to be Mx, 
Trucks hufhand, but I commenced 
Milfs Truck’s father—Ah! Timothy 
Truck, Timothy Track, thou art— 
[Screaming without.) Why, what 
the devil’s the matter? 
Enter Mifs Truck. 

M.Tr. Oh Ja! papa, go and pre- 
vent murder—there is John with his 
face all over foot and fhoe-blacking, 
fmothering Nanny with your fadde- 
bags, and crying out “ down firun- 
pet,” as loud as he can roar. 

Enter Nanny. 

Nan. Help! murder! 

Tr. Oh! the rafeal, I know he's 
jealous of me/ but I'll teach himto 
itrumpet any thing in my houie. 

[ Exit. 

M.Tr. Well, Madam! and what's 
the caufe of all this? 

Nan. Indeed Mifs, I don’t know, - 
not I; John’s had a parcel of people 
about the houfe, about play -atting, 
and I believe they’ve turn’d the poot 
foul’s brain, as I hope to be fav'd; 
he fays to me, “ Nanny,” fays he, 
«¢ will you be Drumficumly, and let 
me {mother you.” I thought he had 
fome evil intent at firft ; bat he f 
he would only fhow me how the play- 
ators did—fo I fays, yes, fays a 
and then he goes and blacks his facts 
and gets mafter’s faddle-bags, and 
told me all his «* hairs was alive, a0 
his ftomach big enough to eat them 
all, and me too”—and then dowa 
with me. 

Rig without. Comealong you ral- 
cal ! 

Enter Truck, pulling in Fobn by she 
neck-cloth. ‘ 

Tr. So, Sir, you muit go to {im0- 
thering the young woman ! 
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*¥sbn, Twas only acting my part, Sir. 

Tr. Your part! a pretty fellow 

indeed--do you think 1 hired you to 
do fuch bufinefs ? 

Fobn. Ecod, Sir, if fhe had but 
minded her cue, we fhould have done 
it purely ! 

Tr. Why, what does the rafcal 
mean? 

M.Tr. I dare fay I can explain 
matters—John, you know, was per- 
mitted to go and {fee the ielect gen- 
tlemen perform, and being, a young 
man of genius, I prefume has been 
exercifing his talents by imitating the 
gentleman who perform’d Othello. 
I?n’t it fo John? 

John. Why, to tell you the truth, 
Mis, fome of the gentlemen hearing 
as how my turn lies that there way, 
have been giving me alittle deltruc- 
tion, and | gueis I fhall come on (oon. 

Tr. Get of, you dolt, and wafh 
your face, and put away the faddle- 
bags, and fee what keeps Puff! 

Jobu. Yes, Sir—buit I retpeét he’s 
gone to rehearfal. [ Exit. 

Nan. Yes, Sir, Mr. Puff’s the one 
that’s made John madder than all the 
ret. Yelterday morning he comes 
into the kitchen, and as foon as he 
fees me {couring the big iron pot, he 
give fuch a jump as if he’d a boune’d 
out of the winder-—“ You creeping, 
black, dirty hag,’ {ays he, ** what 
are you doing?” “ Why, fcouring 
the pot,” fays I. With that in comes 
John, and then they went on jultior 
all the world like diftra@ed. 

dr. When Puff comes cal! me. 

[Exit avith Mijs. 

Naz. By jinks, John may thank 
me for not telling of the. big arthen 
dith that he tied on his arm end cali’d 
abuckram, and Puff broke it with a 
curling tongs. Oh, here they come; 
they fhan’t catch me and turn every 
thing topfy-turvy. Exit. 
Exter Puff with a play-bill avd Jobr. 
Puff, Yes, John, I think this is a 
im compofition, none of youi foap- 
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fads Jathery.ftuff, but weil tury’d, 
ang as fharp aa a razor. 

Jobn. Wiro writ ut? 

Puff. Razor, youknaw he writes. 

John. Qh, its pure!—-A young 
gentleman-—-ihat’s Twiytk up at 
Rivington’s cornemrhe, he, he. 
«¢ Othello by a young vent!eman, be- 
ing his firft appearance among thie 
felec&t gentlemen.” How did you 
feel the firit time ? ha! 

Puff. Rather in the fuds. 

Fokn. What did you a&? ha! 

Puff. Douglas—« My name is 
Norval, on the champion hills my 
father feeds his theep!”--On! I 
twigg'ed it off--I wimm’d *cn-—ne- 
ver fear Puif. ; 

Join. He, he, he! pure fan !— 
but, but, bat, how did you manage 
about ygpr olind cye? : 

Puff. On! there I came off with 
flying colauws——Wiy, | contrived to 
tell ti¢ audience that Loft my eyein 
battle with the robbero-L got Razor 
to write down fome linesof my own 
making, to come in one of my 
{peeches, Pi tay them— 


We fought and conquer’ d. 

Before a frvord was drown 

An arrow from my bow had kill’d their 
captain, 

But not before we came to fach clofe 
quarters, 

That, faj-ing his piftcl in my face, 

Alas! to0 it wi/s'd fire, it took away 
my eye fizht. 

There was a thought—What a pity 

it is ] can’t write. 

Fohn. Hay ha, ha!—pure fon !— 
he, he; he !—’m mighty fear’d I fhall 
get outin my part—-Don’t you fame 
times get out! 

Pug. Oh, yes! but then I always 
clap in fome wit of my own——but 
the heft way when you are out is to 
fll up the gop with an oath or two, 
a curle or a cay, that’s the way ave 
do, and the jaaics are fo pleas’d—he, 
he, he! they're a very good meme 
et 
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fet of ladies that comes to our room, 
and the gentlemen fet fo pleafant and 
lean on their laps—and when we 
fay any thing fmutty, Lord how they 
laagh—but come, let’s hear you fay 
your part—come, when you and I 
are together—I’l] begin— 
“« J do befeech you, tho I perchance am 
wicious, as you may guefs—” 
then you know we cut out fome. 


Your wifdom would not build your- 
felf a troubie, 

Of my feattering and unquiet fervice, 

It were not for your furety, nor your 

ods 

Nor your manhood, nor your bonefy, 

Nor your wifdom, to let me know your 
thoughts ?” 


Fobn. « What do you mean ?” 

Puff. I don’t know exaétly, but I 
got it by book, 

John. Ha!—You know my cue 
was thoughts, and then I fay, ** what 
do you mean ?” 

Puff. Ob ho! « What do’ft thou 
mean ?”—not what do you mean— 
yee ha !—a good joke !—ha, ha, 

a! 
Fobu. “ What do’ft thou mean ?” 
Enter Nanny. 

Nan. Mr. Puff, matter’s waiting 
for you, and you meiter John. 

John. “* What do’ft thou mean >” 

Nan. Oh fouls! the fit’s coming 
on him again—I’ll run. (Exit. 

TJobn. * What do’ft thou mean ?” 

Puff. Mean—ay !— Good name 
in man and woman—good, my 
Lord.” 

Enter Truck. 

Tr. Why, where the devil have 
you been, Sir? doyou think Lam to 
be treated ——— 

Puff. “ Man and woman—good, 
my Lord ——” 

Tr. No, fcoundrel! man, woman 
or child fhall never treat me thns— 
come difpatch—unifcrew thefe curfed 
papers—take off my horns, 


Puff. Obhorrible |—Mus Tegain 
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unfheath this curfed comb i Wel, 
if I muft I muft. 

Tr. (to Fobn,) And do you, Sir, 
bring a pan of coals here to heat his 
tongs and pinchers. 

Puff. Oh! what a falling off was 
there—harkee, John—your cue is 
“© firongly loves.” 

Fobn. *¢ Oh, mifery !” Exit. 

Tr. 1s the devil in the fellows? 

Enter Razor. 

Raz. Why Puff—* Ancient, what 
make you here ?” 

Puff. ** Faith, he to-night has 
boarded a land carriage—If fhe prove 
lawful prize, he’s made for ever.” 

Raz. “J do not underitand.” 

Tr. Nor I, curfe me if I do. 

Puff. “ He’s married.” 

Tr. It’sa lie—tho’ Iam horned. 

Raz. “ To whom ?” 

Puff. Married to——-Come cap- 
tain, will ye go?” 

Enter Fobn with the coals. 

Fobn. * Have with you.” 

Tr. Hold, Sir! who are you! 

Fobn. Othe]—John, Sir. 

Tr. Are you my fervant? 

Fobn. I hope fo, Sir. 

7. Then go down in the kitchen 
and clean knives and fhoes, and do 
not prefume to ftir out this night. 

Raz. - 

P et Oh, Sir! 

(Mifs Truck without.) 

M. Tr. Not dreffed yet papa—l 
fhal] be ruin’d ! 

Rar. We fhall be ruin’d too! 

Puff 3 

Tr. I fee no probability of getting 


drefs’d to-night, unlefs thefe heroes. 


will both throw by their truncheons, 

and one fhave whilftr’other drefles me. 
Raz. Willingly, Sir, provided you 

will not confine our captain-gene 

to the kitchen. 
Tr. Well, well, any thing for a lit- 

tle peace. ; 

[ Razor lathers him—Puff, with hot 
tongs pinches the papers— Jor 
behind, Rudying attitudes. } 


Enter 
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Enter Boy. 

Boy. Mr. Razor, the gentleman 
that you left in the fhop fays, if you 
don’t come back and finifh fhaving 
him, he’ll be the death of you. 

Raz. Adfo ! P'd forgot him. (Leaves 
Truck and going. ) 

Jr. Why, rafcal, would you leave 
me foap up to the eyes? 

Raz. I beg your pardon, t’other 
gentleman has been lather’d this half 
hour—-he never would have waited 
fo long, but that I knowing him to 
be a ftaunch friend to the Britifh con- 
ftitution, or in other words, a good 
old tory, put Edmund Burke’s Phil- 
lipuck into his hands. 

Tr. Come back and finifh me or— 
(Attempts to rife—Puff holds him by 
the hair. 

Puff. Set ftill, Sir, I fhall burn 
you. 

Fobn—( runs forward.) “ Hold 
for your lives. Why, what's the 
matter now !” 
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Paff—( drops the tongs.) Friends 
al].”— 

Tr. No, rafcal, you hall find ’m 
no friend—-( Catches up the chair and 


- beats Puff.) 


Raz. “ I pray you pardon me, I 
cannot {peak.” 

[Truck between Razor and Puff, one 
flourifhing his razor, the other 
pufling powder at him. ] 

Sohn. * Now, if I once ftir, the 
belt of you fhall fink at my repute.”— 

Tr. Ha! rafcal, you fhall fink firit. 
(Knocks down Fohn with the chair, 
and fiands aftride over him.) 

Puff. Oh, whata glorious attitude ! 

Raz. Now John, die like a hero! 

Puff. How naturally he fell! 

Tr. Pil try and help you to a good 
falling attitude, {coundrels—-( Strikes 
at Puff—the barbers run off-—he fol- 
lows, and Fobx gets on bis hands and 
knees and creeps out ai the oppofite 
door. ) [ Exeunt omnes. 
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ARSACES ann ISMENIA. 
(Continued from page 


“ Y HAVE already told you that 
we were adored by that little 
fociety which compofed our houfhold. 
Ardafire and I were charmed with 
each other ; and without doubt, the 
natural effect of love is torender thofe 
who love happy. But that general 
benevolence which we find in every 
Perfon arond uscan render happier 
than love itfelf. A good heart can- 
not fail to be pleafed in the midft of 
this general benevolence. | Strange 

. o 
effect of nature! Man is never fo 
litle his own as when he appears to 
be moft fo. ‘The heart is never the 
heart but when ie yields itfelf; be- 
caufe its enjoyments are external to 
itfelf, 

7” Hence it is, that thofe ideas of 
greatneis, which always draw the 
Heart to itfelf, deceive thofe who are 

ewitched with them: hence it is 
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they are aftonifhed at not being hap- 
py in the midit of what they reckon 
felicity; that, not finding happinets 
in greatnefs, they feek more great- 
nefs ftill. df they cannot attain it, 
they think themfelves miferable; if 
they do attain it, ftill they are not 
happy. 

«« Tt is the arrogance of fuperiority 
which, poffefling us, prevents us from 
pofleffing ourfelves ; and which, con- 
centrating us all in felf, brings me- 
lancholy along with it. This fad- 
nefs proceeds from the folitude of the 
heart, which feeis itfelf always form- 


ed for enjoyment, and which yet ne- 


ver enjoys; which feels itfelf always 
made for others, and never finds 
them. 

«s Thus might we have tafted thofe 
pleafures which nature beftows as of- 
ten as we do not fly from her; we 
might 
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might have paffed our days in joy, 
innocence, and peace; we might 
have nunibered our years by the re- 
newal of the flowers and the fruits; 
we might have loft them in the rapi- 
dity of a life of felicity; I might 
have feen Ardafire every day, and 
every day have told her that I loved 
her; the faine earth might have re- 
ceived us both :—-But all at once my 
happineis vanifhed; and I experi- 
enceu the moft dreadful reverfe ima- 
ginable. 
“ The Prince of the country was 
a tyrant, capable of every crime; 
but riothing rendered hit [0 odious as 
the continua! ontrages he offered toa 
fex upon whotn we are not permitted 
to lift our eyes. He learned, by a 
female flave who hal efeaped from 
the haram of Ards fre, that fle was 
the greateit beauty in the Fait. No- 
thing more was neceflarv to deter- 
mine him to carry her off. One 
night a great body of armed men 
furrounded my hou:e, and in the 
morning I received an order from the 
tyrant to fend him Ardafire. I faw 
the impoffibility of faving her. Lat 
frit refolved to kill her in the fleep 
in which fhe was buried. I {cized 
my {words I run; I entered her 
chamber; I opened the curtains; I 
recoiled with horror, anc my blood 
run cold. A new frenzy feized me ; 
I withed to throw myfelf in the 
midft of thofe guards, and facrifice 
every one who oppofed me. My 
mind at length opened to a more ra- 
tional fcheme; I began to calm. [ 
refolved to take the dreis I had wore 
fome months ago; and, under the 
name of Ardafire, to mount into the 
litter which the tyrant had deftined 
for her; and to make myfelf be con. 
duéted tohim. Befides that I aw 
no other refource, I felt a fentiment 
of pleaiure in performing a deed of 
courage in that very drefs with which 
blind love had formerly debated my 
fex. : 
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« T executed every thing cooly, 
I ordered them to conceal from Ards. 
fire the danger to which I was exaof. 
ed; and that, as foon as I departed, 
they fhould fly to fave her in another 
country. I took with me a flave, 
whoie bravery I knew; and delivered 
mylelf up to the women and eunuchs 
whom the tyrant had fent. I was not 
two days upon the road; and, when 
I arrived, the night was far advane- 
ed. The tyrant was celebrating a 
feait with his women and courtiers in 
a parlour in his gardens. He was 
in that ftupid gaiety infpired by de. 
bauch when carried to excefs. He 
commanded me to be brought in. | 
entered the banqueting-room: he 
made me be feated near him ; and [ 
was abje to conceal my fury, and the 
diforder of my mind. I was ait 
were uncertain ia my wifhes. I wih. 
ed to aitraét the notice of the tyrant; 
and when he fixed his eyes on me, | 
felt my rage redoubled. Beeaule he 
thinks Iam Ardafire, faid I to my- 
ielf, he dares to love me. | thought 
I jaw his outrages multipied, and 
that he found a thoufand different 
ways of offending my love. Yel 
Was prepared to enjoy the mot dread- 
ful vengeance. He began to grow 
inflamed : and’I {aw him approach- 
ing infenfibly to his dettruétion. He 
went out of the banqueting-room, 
and led me to the moit retired apart- 
ment of his gardens, followed bya 
fingle eunuch and my flave. Alrea- 
dy his brutal fury was about to en 
lighten him with regard to my !cx. 
This heel, I cried, thal] inform you 
better that Tama man. Dies and 
let it be told in hell, that the hul- 
band of Ardafire has punithed thy 
crimes. He fell at my feet; andat 
this moment the door of the apatt 
ment opened ; for as foun as my flave 
had heard my voice, he had killed 
the eunuch who guarded it, and had 
feized upon it. We fled; we war 
dered in the gardens : we meta eat 
I ferzee 
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{ feized him; FE will plunge this 
poignard, faid I, in your brealt, if you 
do not fhow mea paflage by which 
to cfcape. It was a gardener, who, 
all trembling with fear, led me toa 
door, which he opened ; Tcommand- 
ed him to fhat it, and follow me. 

« I threw off my drefs, and took 
a flave’s cloak. We wandered in the 
woods; and by an unexpected good 
fortune, when we were worn out 
with fatigue, we found a merchant 
who was feeding his camels; we 
forced him to conduét us out of this 
fatal country. 

«Tn proportion as I avoided fo 
many dangers, my heart became lefs 
tranquil. I mutt again fee Ardafire ; 
and every thing made me afraid for 
her. Her women and her eunuchs 
had concealed from her the horror of 
our fituation; but, feeing me no 
longer near her, fhe thought me guil- 
ty; fhe thought that I had broken all 
the oaths of fidelity I had fworn to 
her. She could not conceive the bar- 
barity of making her be carried off 
withoat any informatian. Love fees 
every thing which it dreads. Life 
became infupportable to her; fhe 
{wallowed poifon ; it did not operate 
wolently. I arrived, and found her 
expiring. Ardafire, faid I to her, I 
lofe you, you die! Cruel Ardafire, 
alas, what had I done ?—She fled 
lome tears. Arfaces, faid fhe, buta 
moment ago and death appeared de- 
licious’ to me: it appears dreadful 
now that I fee you. I feel that I 
with to live again for you, and that 
tay {oul abandons me in {pite of itfelf. 

relerve my memory ; and if I learn 
that it isdear to you, affure yourfelf 
that my fhade fhall hence receive 
confolation in the regions of death. 
J have at leaft the pleafure, my Ar- 
faces, of expiring in your arms. 

“ She breathed her laft. It would 

impoflible for me to tell you how 

did not expire likewife. ‘They 
toreme from Ardafire ; and I thought 
New-York Mag. Vol. II. No. 4. 
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that they tore me from myfclf. I fixed 
my eyes upon her, and remained mo- 
tionlels; 1 became inienfible. ‘They 
removed from me this terrible ipec- 
tacle, and I felt my mind refume all 
its fenfibility. They carried me off; 
I turned my eyes to that fatal object 
of my grief: I would have given a 
thoufand lives to fee her again for a 
moment. Ibecame frantic ; I feiz- 
ed my {word ; I was going to ftab 
mytelf ; they prevented me. I left 
this fatal palace, and never entered it 
more. My reafon left me; I run 
through the woods; I filled the air 
with my cries. When I became 
more tranquil, the whole bent of my 
foul was turned upon my grief. It 
feemed as if nothing now remained 
to me in the world but my forrow 
and the name of Ardafire. This 
name,—I pronounced it in the moft 
terrible accents, and then became fi- 
lent. I refolved to take away my 
life; and inftantly was feized with 
fury. You with to die, faid Ito my- 
felt, to die, and Ardafire is not re- 
venged! You with to die, and the 
fon of the tyrant is in Hyreania bath- 
edin delights! He lives, and you with 
to dic! 

«I fet out in fearch of him. I 
learned that he had declared war a- 
gainft you: I flew to join you. I 
arrived three days before the battle, 
and performed the aétion which you 
know. I might have flain the ty- 
rant’s fon; I chofe rather to make 
him my prifoner. I wifh him to 
drag out in fhame and in irons a life 
as miferable as mine. I hope that 
fome day he will learn that I have 
cut off the laft of his race. T cgn- 
fefs, however, that fince [ have aveng- 
ed myteif, Ido not find myfelf hap- 
pier; and I fecl that the hope of ven- 
geance is more flattering than ven- 
geance itfelf. My rage which Ihave 
fatished ; the aétion waich you have 
feerr ; the acclamations of the people ; 
even a my Lord, can- 
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not reitore me that which I have 
loft.” 

The furprife of Afpar had begun 
almoft at the fame time with the re- 
cital which he had heard. No fooner 
hed he heard the name of Ariaces, 
than he recolleéted the hufband of the 
Queen. Reatons of flate had obliged 


him to fend among the Medes Ifme- 


nia, the king’s youngeft daughter ; 
and he had there made her be brought 
up in fecret under the name of Ar- 
dafire. He had married her to Ar- 
faces ; he had always had confidants 
in his haram: he was the genie, who, 
by means of thefe fame confidants, 
had {pread fo much wealth through 
the houfe of Arfaces; and who by 
very fimple means had made them 
imagine fo many prodigies. 

He had very powerful reafons for 
concealing from Arfaces the birth of 
Ardafire. Arfaces, whofe courage 
was exeeflive, might have pretended 
in right of his wife to the throne, and 
thrown Baétria into confufion. 

But thefe reafons fubfifted no lon- 
ger; and when he heard the flory 
of Arfaces, he was a thoufand times 
upon the point of interrupting him ; 
but he thought that it was not yet 
time to inform him of his condition. 
A minifter accuftomed to controul his 
motions returned always to prudence ; 
he intended to prepare for a great 
évent, not to haiten it. 

Two days after, a report {pread 
that the eunuch had placed a falfe 
Iimenia on the throne. From mur- 
murs they proceeded to edition. The 

people, in a fury furrounded the pa- 
lace ; they demanded aloud the head 
of Afpar. ‘The eunuch made one of 
the gates be opened ; and, mounted 
on an elephant, advanced into the 
croud. Battrians, faid he, liiten to 
me. And as they ftill continued to 
murmur: Hear me, I tel] you. If 
you can kill me at prefent, you can 
equally make me dic a moment after, 
Look. at this paper, written and {eal 
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ed by the hand of yourlate Sovereign : 
proitrate yourlelves, adore it; I ay 
going to read it, 


«: I{menia is dead, do not doubtof 
“it; but her fitter, the young lime. 
“nia, is upon the throne. Will | 
«* you complain, becaufe, feeing the 
« Queen’s death approaching, | have 
«© made her filter be brought from the 
heart of Afia ? Will you reproach 
me for having been fortunate ¢- 
nough to 1eftore her to you, and 
place her on a throne which, fince 
the death of her fifter, is her right? 
If I concealed the Queen’s death, 
did not the ftate of affairs demand 
“it? Do you blame me for having 
« executed with prudence an att of 
‘«¢ fidelity? Lay down your arms 
«then. Hitherto you are not ci 
‘minal; from this moment you wil 
“¢ be fo.” 

Afpar explained afterwards how 
he had entrufted the young Ifmenia 
to two old eunuchs; how they had 
carried her into Media under a telgt~ 
ed name; how he had married her 
toa great lord of the country 5 hew 
he had made her be followed toevel) 
country whither fortune had con- 
duéted her ; how the Queen’s illnely 
had determined him to get her carr 
ed off, to be kept in fecret in the iC 
raglio ; how, after the Queen’s death, 
he had placed her on the throne. 


He read it.— 

‘© Tleaven has given me two daugh. th 
** ters, who relemble each other A 
*€ ftrongly, that they might deceive fh 
** the moft difcerning eye, I amatraid 
“ left this give rife to great troubles, : 
«© and wars [till more fatal. Do you, 
“ then, Afpar, light of the empire, fs 
“¢ take the vounger of the two ; con. h 
“vey her fecretly into Media, and i 
«© make her be taken care of. Let r 
*‘ her remain there under a feigned , 
“‘ name, as long as the good of the . 
«* ftate fhall require it.” 

He laid this writing on his head, and ) 
knecled ; then refuming his {peech : : 
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As the billows of the ftormy fea 
are aufhed by the zephyrs, fo were 
the people ftilled by the words of 
Afpar. Nothing now was heard but 
fhouts of joy; all the temples re- 
founded with the name of the young 
I{menia. 

Afpar infpired If{menia with a wifh 
to fee the ftranger who had rendered 
fuch important fervices to Baétria ; 
he perfuaded her to give him a bril- 
liantaudience. He was refolved that 
the grandees and the people fhould be 
aflembled: that there he fhould be 
declared general of the armies of the 
fate; and that the Queen fhould 
gird him with the fword. ‘The chiefs 
of the nation were ranged around a 
great hall, and a crowd of people 
occupied the centre and the entry. 
The Queen was feated on her throne, 
inafuperbdrefs. Her head was co- 
vered with jewels ; her veil was raif- 
ed, as is common in thofe folemni- 
ties, and difplayed the countenance 
f beauty itfelf. Arfaces appeared ; 
and the people began their acclama- 
tions. Arfaces, cafling down his 
eyes through refpeét, remained a mo- 
ment in filence: then addrefling the 
Jueen—- 

“Madam,” faid he in a low and 
broken voice, “ if any thing could 
“ reftore tranquility to my foul, and 
“ confole me for my misfortunes—” 
; The Queen did not fuffer him to 
faith ; the imagined at firft thar the 
recolleéted the face; fhe recollected 
now the voice of Arfaces. T'ranf- 
ported beyond herfelf, and no longer 
94 own miitrefs, fhe hurried from 
the throne, and threw herfelf at the 
feet of Arfaces. 

“ My misfortunes have been greater 
than yours,” faid fhe, « my dear 
Arfaces. Alas! I thought never to 
ee you again fince the fatal moment 
Which feparated us. My fuiferings 
have been dreadful.” i 

And, as if the had paffed all at 
once. from one manner of living to 


\ 


another, or that fhe hefirated with 
regard to the impetuofity fhe had dif- 
played, fhe rofe of a fudden, anda 
inodeft blufh crimfoned her cheek. 

«« Baétrians,” faid fhe, “ it is at 
the knees of my hufband that you 
have feen me. It is my happinets 
that I have been able to difplay my 
love before you. I have defcended 
from my throne, becaufe I was not 
feated there with him; and I call 
the gods to witnefs that I will never 
again afcend it without him. I tafte 
this pleafurc, that the moft glorious 
action of my reign has been perform- 
ed by him; and that it was for me 
he performed it. Nobles, people, 
citizens, do you think that he who 
reigns over me, is worthy to reign o- 
ver you ? Doyou approve my choice ? 
Do you ele& Artaces? Tell me, 
fpeak,” 

Scarcely were the laft words of the 
Queen heard; all the palace rung 
with acclamations ; nothing was heard 
but the name of Arfaces and that of 
I{menia. 

During all this time Arfaces feem- 
ed inftnfible. He wifhed to {peak, 
but could not find utterance; ‘he 
wifhed to move, and could not ftir. 
He faw not the Queen; he faw not 
the people ; fearcely did he hear their 
repeated fhouts: his foul was fo over- 
whelmed in a tumult of joy, that his 
mind remained infenfible to his own 
felicity. . 

But when Afpar had made the peo- 
ple retire, Arfaces leaned his head on 
the Queen’s hand. 

« Ardafire, you live; you live, my 
dear Ardafire. I was dying with 
grief every day. How have the gods 
reftored you to life ?” 

They haftened to inform him, that 
one of her women had fubftituted, 
in place of the poifon, an intoxicat- 
ing liquor. She had remained mo- 
tionlefs three days: they had rellored 
her to life. ‘The firft word fhe pro- 
nounced twas the name of Arlaces 3 
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234 
Arfaces made his name, joined 
with that of Ifmenia, be placed on 
the walls of all his palaces. The 
letters of their names were feen every 
where blended and conjoined. It 
was exprefsly prohibited to paint Ar- 
faces without Iimenia. 

All the aétions which required fe- 
verity, he wifhed to appear as per- 
forming them of himfelt alone ; eve- 
ry at of grace as proceeding under 
his name and that of Ifmenia. 

«¢ T love you,” faid he to her, ¢¢ for 
your divine beauty, and your graces 
always new. I love you itill more; 
becaufe when I do any thing worthy 
of a great king, I think I pleafe you 
more highly. ‘ 

“You have chofen that I fhould 
be your King when I thought only 
on the happinefs of being your huf- 





Anecdotes. 


band; and thofe pleafures, in which 
I folaced myfelf with you, you have 
taught me to fly them when it wa 
neceflary for my glory. 

«¢ You have accuftomed my mind 
to clemency; and when you have 
demanded things which I could not 
grant, you have always made mere. 
{pect that heart which demanded 
them. 

«< The women of your palace have 
not entered into the intrigues of the 
court; they have fought modefty, and 
to forget every thing which they 
fhould not love. 

«¢ T believe that heaven has deftin- 
ed me for a great prince, fince it has 
made me find, in thofe rocks upon 
which kings commonly fplit, afl 
ance to.my virtue*.” 


* : Z Pe Lt 
* The tale is followed by a colleSion of wiaxii, a tranflation of whic! 


vill be given in our next number. 





an SE er 


A tice sie Oo FT BS. 


URING aconverfation on ma- 
trimony, which lately took 
place between a lady and gentleman, 
who were intimately acquainted, it 
was obferved by the latter, that the 
lady would be too /mall tor a com- 
panion for him through life. To 
which the archly replied, « O, Sir, 
you need not be under any apprehen- 
fion on that account, for of ail ev/; 
we are moit jultifiable in chufine the 
leaf.” f> 





CHARLES the Fifth going to fee 
the cloifter of the Dominicans at Vi. 
enna, feil in with a peafant upon the 
road, who was carrving a pig; the 
noife of which being difagreeable to 
the Emperor, he afkxed the peafant if 
he had not learned the method of 
making a pig be quiet? The ruttic 
confefled ingeniouily that he had not 
and added, that he thoald be very 
glad to be acquainted with jroo 


«‘ Take the pig by the tail,” faid the 
Emperor, “ and you will fee that 
it will foon be filent.” The pea 
fant finding that the Emperor was In 
the right, faid, «‘ You muft have 
learned your trade mutt longer than 
I, Sir, fince you underitand ita great 
deal better.” 





A LEWD young fellow, fecing 
an aged Hermit go by him baretoot, 
‘ Father,’ fays he, ¢ you are ina Very 
miferable condition if there 15 net 
another world.’—* True fon,’ ‘aid 
the Hermit, * but what is thy con- 
dition if there is?” 





WHEN Lord Chancellor Bacon 
Was upon the bench, a criminal by the 
name of Hog, craved his Lordthips 
mercy as being nearly related. vo 
are miftaken, replied the Chanceliols 
a Hogis not Bacon til] hung up, which 
operation will foon be performed. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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Tuns— See Mira, fee the Lilly fair.” 


WEET is the pearl of orient morn, 
S Which trerables on the bluthing rofe ; 
Sweet is the note, when from the thorn, 

The bird of evening tells her woes: . 


But fweeter than Aurora’s tear, 
Is the mild peal in Péty’s eye; 

And than thy note, fweet bird, more dear, 
Is {oft Compaffion’s tender figh. 


When Sorrow rends the feeling breaft, 
And Anguifh draws the lengthen’d figh, 
Sweet Pity fooths each figh to reft, 
And dries the tear in Sorrow’s eye. 


IMONA. 
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ELLA. A Norwecian Tate. 
Hiftory fays that Sivard, King of Saweden, entered Norway with a numer- 


ous army, and committed the greate/} enormities; but was at laft over- 
thrown, his army routed, and 5; 


imfelf flain by one of thofe women whom 
he had brutally abufed. 


ETWEEN Norwegian hills, wide {preads a plain, 
By nature form’d for fport ; 
The vev’ran warrior here, and hardy fwain, 
To annual games refort. 


High o’er their heads was hung the hoary brow, 
Which caft an ample fhade ; 

From thence thefe words majeftic feem’d to flow— 
“ Fierce foes your {ports invade !”” 


They upward gaze—a warrior ftruck their fight ; 
He bore aloft his lance, 


All fheath’d in arms, unfufferably bright, 
Where beamy {plendours dance. 


The weftern fun-beam round his helmet fies, 
He more than man appears ; 

And more than mortal feem’d to found the voice 
That rang upon their ears. 


“« Ye fons of Norway! harken to my tale, 
“ Your rural games oh ceafe ; 
e « . , 1 
“ Sivard is marching thro” Dulvellon’s vale, 


« Break off the fports of peace! “ The 
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Original Petry. 

« The bloody Sivard leads his conqu’ring Swredes, 
«¢ He riots in our fhame; 

« The man, the matron, and the infant bleeds— 
«¢ Norway is but a name! 


“ The hufband fees—curfe on the tyrant’s lut— 
«“ He fees his beauteous bride— T 
«« Her virtue, worth, and honour in the duft— 





«© Oh where is Norway’s pride! F 
«© Roufe! roufe Norwegians! feize your arms amain, B 
« Let helms o’erfhade the brow ; : 
« Let’s meet thefe Swedith demons in the plain, ! 
« And lay their triumphs low. | 
«Qh had you feen what thefe poor eyes have feen! ; 
© ’T'was Sivard did the deed— 
«© Our hoary monarch, and our helplefs queen, i 


«« [—yes, I faw them bleed. 


“ Their daughter Ella—no, I will not tell !— 
«« Norwegians ne’er enquire— 

« Ne’er hear it—-what the royal maid befell ; 
* T fee your fouls on fire. 


« Oh feize your fwords, your fpears, your helms and fhields! 
“‘ Oh vindicate your fame ! 

t Sivard and Sweden glare on Norway’s fields ; 
« Remember Norway’s name.” 


He faid——tears flow apace—fierce glow the {wains, 
Rage fills each honeft breatt ; 

In Swedith blood, to wipe away their flains, 
Was ev’ry thought addrefs’d. 


Then red hair’d Rollo, fierce advancing cried,— 
“ Whoe’er thou art, come down! 

“ We live on hills, to ev’ry toil we're tried, 
“© And war is all our own. 


“ Let Sivard come, we'll meet the tyrant here. 
*¢ But ftranger come thou down.” 
He came. Old Athold gaz’d with look fevere ;— , 
He gaz’d—but ceas’d to frown. 


“ Or Athold has forgot his monarch’s face, 
* Or fure thou art his fon ! 

“ Eric, of mighty Norway’s royal race !” 
Full quick the tidings ran. 

With thouts they prefs to fee the beauteous chief ; 
‘The aged kifs his hand: 

On cither fide, faft roll’d the marks 
Then Athold {poke the band 


ti J 
~—oe Norway, to your homes repair, 
‘hai here ieize the {word and thield 
2 ’ 
nd es the morning’s purple itreaks the air, 
ect Eric in the field. 


of grief, 


« Oh 














Original Poetry. 


« Oh prince! do you with aged Athold go, 
« And take vefrefhing fleep ; 

« Athold will fing and foothe the rifing woe, 
« Or, break his harp and weep !”—- 


"Twas night—in Athold’s hall each took his place 
OF other times he fung ; 

Faft ftream’d the tears adown the hero’s face, 
And groans refponfive rung. 


Bright came the morn; and bright in batter’d arms 
The ruftic vet’rans came : 

And many a youth, untri’d in rough alarms, 
Now hop’d a patriot’s name. 


They hear’d from far the hum of Sivard’s hott; 
Young Eric ftruck his fhield ; 

Then high in air his heavy {pear he toft, 
And blaz’d along the field. 


Next aged Athold follow’d; Rollo ftrong ; 
Black Calmar lifts his mace; 

Culullin, Marco, Streno, rufh along, 
And aJl the rugged race. 


Fierce came the Swede; in ftrength of numbers proud, 
He {corn’d his feeble foe ; 
But foon the voice of battle roar’d aloud, 
And many a Swede lay low. 
Suong Rollo ftruck the towering Olaus dead, 
Full fifteen bled befide. 
Qld Athold cleft the brave Adolphus head, 
In all his youthful pride. 


But Eric! Eric! rang’d the field around, 
On Sivard ftill he cried : 

The gafping Swedes lay heap’d upon the ground— 
Sivard! the hills replied. 


In fury Sivard feiz’d his fhining fhield, 
His mail, his helm and {pear ; 

He mounts his car, and thunders o’er the field ; 
Now Norway knows to fear. 7 

Great Rollo falls beneath his dreadful arm, 
His fteeds are ftain’d with blood ; 

Young Eric {mil’d to hear the Joud alarm, 
And flew to ftop the flood. 

He rag’d, he foam’d—fierce flew the thirfty {pear, 
Down fell the foremoft fteed : 

Aftonifh’d Sivard felt unufual fear— 
“ ‘Tyrant thou’rt doom’d to bleed !” 

Up {prung the youth—deep griding fell the {word, 
Sunk in the tyrant’s brow : 

Faft fly the Swedes, and leave their-hated lord, 
His mighty pride laid low. 
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Original Poetry. 
Now Norway’s fons their great deliverer hail, 
But lo! he bleeds! she falls! 


Old Athold ftrips the helm and. beamy mail, 
And on his Gods he’calls? 


He lifts the helm, and down the fnowy neck~ 
Faft falls the filky hair— 1941 
And could thofe limbs, the conquering Sivard check! 
Oh pow’r of great defpair’! 
Life ebbs apace—hhe lifts her languid head, 
She firives her hand to wave ; 
Confefs’d to all, the beauteous Ella faid— 
«* Thanks, thanks companions brave : 


«« Freedom rewards you—naught can Ella give, 
*¢ Low, low poor Ella lies ; 

«s Sivard is dead !—+and Ella would not live~ 
«6 She bleeds—fhe faints—ihe dies !” 


W. D. 





— TE — 
To Mf; ANNA D—ND=S. 


“ ELLA tune thy lyra,” did’it thou fay? *) 
And art thou, Anna, pleas’d with notes like mine, 
Which chord but with the flow ton’d dirge-like lay, 
Which fad and plaintive Weep atev’ry line? 
Let others afk refatgent Sol-for aid, 
When glows the orjent with pervading day ; 
Or court the Mufes in the balmy fhade, 
Where vi’lets bloom and dimpling fountains play. 
I wait not Phofphor’s nor Apollo’s beam, |... 
Nor the warm {miles of joy infpiring Spring, 
To roufe my Mufe—woe is a ready theme, 
And drowfy night the feafon when I fing. 


Such nights, when Luna faintly gilds the waves, 
And thad’wy forms fleet o’er the wat’ry walle + 
When reitlefs {pirits leave their turly graves, 
And ftalking flow—mogan to the hollow bla. 
Tis then, amidft the; univer{al gloom, 
My penfive foul purfues her fav’rite plan, 
Weeps o’er my friends defcended to the tomb, 
And mourns the melancholy itate of man. 


* Child of a day” —the being of an hour, 

He hurries {wiftly through life’s troublous feene 
Treads the fame round which thoufands trod befores 
Then dies, andis, as tho’ he ne’er had been. 
Yes, he mui die—t}, ft fr 

The vidor Darth saruetc 
And thoug’ the ftro 
He heeds i. not 


iends muft part, 
accepts not of a claim ; 

ke may rend a kindred heart, — 
—=to ‘upplicate is vain. 
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Original Poetry. 


But oh! ’tis fad to fee an infant pour 
Its plaints round one juft ready to depart ; 

This burfts the heart confign’d to Death before, 
And adds a fting to his acuteft dart. 


This, Ann Eliza, on a dying bea, 
Severely felt—fhe fondly wept for me; 
She ftrain’d me in her arms,; and weeping faid, 
« When I am gone—ah! who will care for thee ? 


« What tender friend will guide thy infant thought. 
« When cares fhall call thy father far away? .. 

« By whom wilt thow;to act aright be taught? 
« Ah! whe, my Bila! who will care for thee ¢” 


Oh! ’twas'a bitter pang—I feel it-yet, 
My bofom {wells with every figh fhe gave, 

And the foft drops with which her cheeks were wet, 
Wound the full heart they dropt butto relieve. 


But Anna, left my forrows give thee pain, 
While thus the tear of fond Affection fiows, 

I'll hufh my plaints—-and clofe the mourning itrains 
And bid adieu awhile—to all my woes. 


New-York, March 8, 1791. ELLA. 


NE SO LSS LITE aes 
ANSWER 10 the REBUS, page 173. 


URYDICE, the ancient poets tell, 
EK Had charms to draw her hufband down to hell ; 
The Lot's thrill notes the rifing day proclaim ; 
On Independence refts Columbia’s fame ; 
The Zodiac binds the ftarry welkin round ; 
Achilles thines in epic fong renown’d ; 
‘Tis Beauty, heav’nly Beauty charms the eye; 
The ambient Air tranfports the lover’s figh; 
in Youth's gay prime to future i!ls we're blind ; 
The Lamb’s the offspring of the fleecy kind ; 
The Emerald fhines with ever varying green ; 
Young’s {olema numbers fing the Ebon Queen : 


But why does Corydon fearch earth and air, 
And Fancy’s realms, to paint the lovely maid? 
Say only, « fhe is all that’s good and fair,” 


ELIZA BAYLEY is at once difplay’d. 








RUGENIO. 








A REBUS. 


HE power which retains the bright fpheres in their orbs, 


And a planet well known to us all ; 
he towering mount where the Gods did convene, 
When fummon’d by Jupiter’s call. 


A meteo; 





































































































Original and feleéted Poetry. 


A meteor produc’d by refraétion of light, 
The country for orators fam’d ; 

The city where ftood the magnificent pile 
Which Herpftatus madly inflam’d. 


A general, who fell at the fiege of Quebec, 
And the fhip that bold Jafon convey’d ; 

A fpecies of verfe, by the ancients much us’d, 
Firft compos’d by the Lefbian maid. 


An hero of Troy, for his valour renown’d ; 
The ifle where Ulyfles had birth ; : 
The patriarch who fail’d on the face of the deep 
When the waters had delug’d the earth. 


The place where ’tis faid that bright Phoebus ftood ftill 
When the armies of Ifrael prevail’d, 

And the ftraits where the valiant Leonidas fought 
When the forces of Perfia affail’d. 


The mufician of old, who went down to the fhades, 
And by mufic the furies reftrain’d, 

And the man, who new regions of fcience explor’d, 
And the palm of philofophy gain’d. 


The initials of thefe, if in order conjoin’d, 
The name of a HERO will give, 
Whofe virtues Columbian’s will ever extoll, 
Whofe praifes for ever fhall live. 
New-York, 4pril 16, 1791. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


LS SEALER. 


SONNET ro tats SETTING SUN. 


| gee of beauty! oftas I behold 

The veil of evening thy refplendence fhroud 
See thee empurple yon flow failing cloud, 

And o’er the ocean fhow’r a paler gold ; 


And from this height difcern a deeper hue 

Steal Oer yon wood, checking the linnet’s lay, 
Hear its mellifluous cadence dic away, 

And mark the rock rofe droop beneath the dew. 


The grandeur of his powerful hand I own, 

rs clothes in amber light the morning throne, I 

. nd bids thee in the zenith radiant fhine ; 

- When from weftern fkies thy beauty flows, 
‘And By in thy foften’d {plendor glows, 

nd fills my penfive foul with love divine! 
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BALTIMORE, March 18. 
Gentleman’s family, on a 
lactation in Anne-Arundel 
county, have furnifhed the following 
remarkable inftance of induftry :— 
From the firit of April, 1789, to the 
firt of March, 1791, there were 
manufactured in this family, 126 
yards of fheeting, 292 of other 
linen, 767 of brown rolls, 50 of 
bagging, 30 of cotton, 18 of jea- 
net, 136 of linfey, 110 of kerfey ; 
in the whole 152g yards; 61 pair 
of fine, and 87 pair of coarfe ftock- 
ings-—belides a number of leading - 
lines, bed-cords, cloths, linens, and 
other articles for the ufe of the plan- 
tation. Though there are on this 
plantation only three white women, 
fome {mall children, and about 12 
working negroes, they have made and 
railed for fale, in addition tothe ar- 
ticlesabove mentioned, 20 hogfheads 
of tobacco, and a thoufand buthels 
of wheat, yearly. 

A late London newfpaper menti- 
ons, that the commiflioners for fet- 
tling the claims of the American 
Loyalifts, having completed the bu- 
finefs for which they were appoint- 
ed, their office was finally fhut on the 
firt day of January laft. 

Philadelphia, April 1. The infti- 
tution of Sunday ichools in our city, 
will add frefh honour to the charaéter 
of our citizens for public fpirit and 
cnarity. ‘The device of the certificate 
iflued by the fociety who havg efta- 
blifhed thefe {chools, difcovers a high 
degree of moral taite and ingenvity. 
Two little boys are reprefented as fup- 
Porting a f{cro!] with one hand, and an 
Open bible with the other. In the 
{croll are the following words: “ God 
Leth a cheerful giver.” On one 


leaf of the bible are infcribed the 


following words: * Trainup a child — Mh 


in the way be feall go, and when beis 


old he will not depart from it:? and’ 


on the other thefe words: ** Jt és 
lawful to do well on the Sabbath days.” 
Each contributor to the fupport of 
the {chools receives one of the above 
certificates, fubfcribed by the pret- 
dentof the fociety. 

Albany, April 4. Weare informed 
from good authority, that Arthur 
Noble, E{q; has already comthenced 


diftilling the maple fap and juice of : 
the birch, at the fugar-houfe of the || 


Hon. William Cooper, Efq; in Coo- 
per’s Town, and has produced a fpi- 
rit equal in ftrength, and fuperior in 
flavour, to any heretofore diftilled 
from molaffes or fugar, in the United 








































States. “A fugar-tree yields about two | | 


quarts of ftrong fpirit—but the quan- 









tity the birch will give is not yet ; F Mi } 


known, though it is afcertained it | ~ 


will yield a fpirit. 

New-York, April 6. We learn from 
New-Jerfey, that a Mr. Shotwell 
was found dead in the road, with 
his head laid open, fome time laft 
week—and that the fuppofed perpe- 
trator of the murder is committed to 
prifon. 

Accounts from George-Town, of 
March 30, fay :—Monday laft the 
Prefident of the United States, with 


his fuit, arrived in this town on his 
way to Mount Vernon. His Excel- 
lency was met in the morning, by a’ 


number of refpeétable gentlemen, 
and conduéted by Thomas Cochran, 
Ffq. to Mr John Suter’s tavern, 
































where an excellent dinner was pro- = ff 
vided. The Prefident, we learn, is |) | 1} 
to proceed fhortly ona tour to the | 7) | | 


fouthern ftates. ’ 
April 8. The queftion, “ Whether 


a Bill of Exchange is liable toa pro- | | ae | 
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They alfo faid, 


_ that bills payable at fo many days after 
fight are not fubjett to a proteft at all, 


under the act of William IH. and 


that in no cafe ought more than fix- 
pence to be paid for protefting, pur- 


fuant to that act. 

Extract of a letter from a Gentleman 
in Port-au-Prince, to his friend in 
this toion, datéd March 541791. 

‘On the 2d init. two men of war 
and a frigate arrived frem France, 
with two regiments for this place— 

The General ordered them, the fame 

evening, to proceed to the Mole, 

which they refufed, faying.they were 
fent by the National Ailembly, to 


" revenge the injury done the citizens 


of Port-au-Prince lait July.—Col. 
Mauduit* (who ordered tie troops to 
fixe on the people Jaft July) endea- 
vouring, two evenings palt, to -per- 
fuade iis men to oppole thofe new 
troops; but without iuccefs; Yet. 
terday the citizens demanded the co- 
Jouvs; which were taken from. them 
on the night ef the 29th of July, to 
be returned—This Mauduit conipli- 
ed with, and was compelled, by his 


“Own regiment, to accompany the co- 


Jours to the Committee-Chamber, 
trom whence they had been taken. 
A fhout was then raifed to behead 
him, which was executed by one of 
his own grenadiers, notwithftandin 

thie efforts to refcue him from the en. 
waged foldiery. His clothes were torn 
from his body, his head fixed on a 
bayonet, and his naked body dragged 
through the firects, until they arriv. 
ed at hislodgings, which were foon 
levelled with the ground. The Ge. 


* This unfortunate officer was the 
Chevalier Masauit Duphfis, wily 
ferved with reputation in phe late 
Ameritan amy. 


Intelligence. 
teft if not paid in within Banking 
hours 2” was lately determined in the 
court of King’s Bench, London. 
The court determined that it cannot 
be protefted till the day after the day 


on which it is due. 


neral and mott of the citizens of hi; 
party, have made their efcape, and 
every thing 38 in tle greatelt confy. 
fion.” 

April 9. Accolints from Charlefton, 
dated March 24, fay = Yetterday, 
between the hoursof twelve and one, 
was executed, purfyant to his fen. 
tence, for counterfeiting the indents 
of this ftate, Thomas Wath, who had 
been long known in this and the ftate 
of Georgia, by the appellation of Ma. 

jor Wafbington.—-He. was aflificd in 
his devotions-by the Rev. Dr, Keat. 
ing ,miffionary of the churchof Rome, 
to whom,as we are informed, he pre. 
vioufly’ confefigd that his name was 
Walfiay and of a refpectable family 
in Ireland. , | ...- 

April’ 12. . The, Prefident of the 
United States, by a proclamation dats 
ed the 3oth ult. has directed that the 
whole of the territory for the perma- 
nent feat of the government of the 
United States, fall be located and in- 
cluded within the four lines follow. 
ing ; that is to fay, q" 

« Beginning at Joncs’s Point, be- 
ing the upper Cape of Hunting Creek, 
in Virginia, and at an angle, in the 
outlet, of 45 degrees welt of the north, 
and running in a direct line tenmucs 
for the firft line ; then beginning,a- 
gain at the fame Jones’s Point, and 
running another direét line, at a right 
angle with the firlt, acrofs the Patow- 
mack, ten miles for the fecond line; 
then from the terminations of thefaid 
firft and fecond lines, running, two 
other direét lines, of ten miles each, 
the one‘ crofling the eaftern branch a- 
forefaid, and the other the Patow- 
mack, and meeting each other in 4 
point,” \ 

April 23. We hear that a very m- 
terefting difcovery has lately been 
made at Naples. It is faid that the 
moit violent hamorrhages are imme- 
diately ftopped by the volatile flour 
alkali, Repeated experiments made 


in the hofpital of that city have het 
het 
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the compleateft fuccefs. The molt 
fingular is the lat, which was made 
on aman who had his leg cut of; 
cotton dipt in volatile flour alkali was 
applied on the part cut, which imme- 
diately ftopped the blood, and cica- 
ttized the ‘wound. 

—MARRIAGES.— 

In New-York.—In ‘the capital, 
John Kemp, L. L. D:‘Profefior of 
Mathematics and Natural Hiftory in 
Columbia College, to Mifs Renwick. 
«Mr. Patrick Schollard, to Mrs. 
M‘Kinnon.—Mr. Peter M‘Dougall, 
merchant, to Mifs Robertfon.—Mr. 
Ezekial Dodge, to Mifs Catharine 
Swartwout.—Dr. Peter Dumont, to 
Mis Eliz. Swartwout.—Mr. Charles 
Clarkfon, to Mifs Eliza Vanderbilt. 
—Mr John Burger, jun. to Mis 
Sally "Fout—Mr. John Hagens, to 
Mifs Lufettee Stanfbury. 

At Flufhing, Long-HMland, Mr. Jo- 
feph Beefly, to Mifs Catharine Roe. 

In Conneéticut.—At Danbury, 
Mr. Eb. B. White, to Mifs Betty 
Mygatt.—Mr. Daniel’ B: Cooke, to 
Mis Sarah Clarke. 

In New-Jerfey.—At Princeton, 
Dr. Win. Hoflack, to Mifs Warner. 

At Evefham, Mr. William Veni- 
comb, aged 18, to Mils Rachael Eves, 
aged 15. 

In Pennfylvania—lIn the capital, 
Mr. Henry Datrach, to Mifs Peggy 
Landenberger. ' 

At Clifton, the feat of Blair M‘Cle- 
nechan, Efg; Dr. ‘Solomon Buh, to 
Mifs Anna Marfhall. 

In Virgitiia.—At Elfing-Green, 
Mr. Robert Lewis, nephew and aid- 
de-camp to the Prefident of the Unit- 


ed Statés, to Mifs Judith Walker 


Brown. 

{n Albemarle county, Jofeph Jones 
Monroe, Efg; to Mifs Eliz. Keve. 

In South-Carolina.—In the capi- 
tal, Mr. John Keys, to Mifs Rebecca 
Martin. 

in St. Thomas’s Parifh, Hopfon 
Pinckney, Efq; to Mifs Mary Hazle. 


Marriages. — Deaths. 


—FORFIGN MARRIACE.—— 

In London, Wm. Franklin, - Efq; 
formerly Governor of New-Jerfey, 
to Mrs. De Evelin, widow, late of 
Norton ftreet, Marylabone. 

—DEATHS.—- 

In New-York.—In the capital, 
Capt. John Finglafs.——Capt. Robert 
Johnfton.—Dr.— Van Wagenen. 

At Little-Britain, in Ulfter coun- 
ty, in the 7th year of hisage, Dr. 
Charles Chirton, brother to his Ex- 
celleney the Governor. 

In Rhode-Ifland.—At Newport, 
Capt. George Buckmaiter, in his 7 aft 
year.—-Mifs Charlotte Story. 

In Conneéticut.—In New-Haven, 
Dr. Ebenezer Beardiley. 

At Danbury, Mrs. Mary Hoyt.— 
Mrs. Ann Foot, hy 

At Derby, Mr. Jofeph Riggs. . 

In New-Jerfey.—At Elizabeth- 


~ 


Town, Matthias Ogden, Efq; latea | 


Brigadier-General in the army of the 
United States. 
At Bordentown, Jof. Borden, Efq. 


At Millers Place; Brookhaven, |p Gnne 


Mr. Caleb Woodhall. 


At Princeton, Mifs Maria Lefferty. 


In Pennfylvania—In the capital, 
Nicholas Eveleigh, E{q; Comptroller 
of the Treafury of the United States. 

At Middle O€torara, the Rev. John 
Cuthbertfon, in his-7 3d year. 

In Maryiand.—At Baltimore, the 
Rev. Dr. William Weft, Re€tor of 
the Proteftant Epifcopal Church of 
St. Paul, aged 54. years.—Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Scott, aged 77.—Mrs. Kuni- 
gunda Wyant, aged 50. 

At Eafton, Capt. John Montgo- 
merie, aged 73. 

In Virginia.—In Princefs Anne 
county, Col. John Willoughby, of 
Willoughby’s Point. 

At Richmond, Mr. Henry Dixon. 

—FOREIGN DEATHS.—= 
In England, Catharine Colly, a 
sor woman, aged 130 years.—-At 
Fairfcld, in Staffordfhire, William 
Billings, a foldier, aged 122, with- 
out 
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out ever experiencing a fit of fick- year, late Fellow of Lincoln Col} " 


nef: he was the laft private in Eng- 


Deaths. ——-Meteorological Obfervations. 


Oxford, and original founder of the 


land that ferved under the great people called Methodifts—Mr. David 
Marlborough.—At Stramfhall, near Davis—Mr. William Jenkins, aman 
Utoxeter, Mr. F. Rawlin, {chool- 


matter, aged 32: he was five feet fix ture—Mr. Lewis Mendes, aged 8 


inches in thicknefs.—At Carlifle, Mr. 
Michael Dennifon, formerly of Phi- 
ladelphia.—In the city of London, 
the moft noble Elizabeth, Dutchefs of Magee, aged 102.—At Calinwark, 
Argyle, and Baronets Hamilton, of 
Hamilton, in Leicefter, England— 


_ Rev. John Weifley, A. M. in his 88th 


remarkable for his deformity of ng. 


_ Inches and an half high, weighed 34. —-At Whitechurch, Chehhire, Mr 
| ftone, and meafured fix feet, four Wm. Greenwollers. His death was 


occafioned by cutting the corns on his 
toes too near. 


In Ireland.—At Limerick, Mrs, 


Jane Walker, aged 108.—In Dublin, 
Mrs. Fitzhenry, the once celebrated 
actrefs. 








____ METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS for March, 1791. 
































by Degrees ot Heat by Prevailing Winds. 

» | Farenheit’s Ther. Change 
? 2| 8} 8 | 2] 8 {&Fullof) WEATHER, &c. 

A.M.|P. M.jP. M.JA.M.|P. M.]P. m.| Moon. 

1] 25 | 28 | 27 |N.w.iN.w.i New. Clear, clear, clear. 

2} 20 | 41 | 33 |s.w.|s.w.l w. Clear, clear, cloudy. 
31 341 44 | 38 [N.w.|s. w.]s. w. Dull, clear, clear. 

41 32 | 39 | 38 |N.w.| s, | s. | New.] Clear, clear, clear. 

5) 33 | 39 | 36 |N- EJs. £.] s. Cloudy, dull, dull. 

6] 37 | 38 | 37] 4. Is. £.|s- z. Dull, dull, dull. 

7} 49145 | 38] N. js. B.]s. Dull, cloudy, dull. 
BL 35 137: | 33 | N-w-IN.w. |New. Clear, clear, clear. 

9) 39 | 35 |.35 {Ne BS. gf s. Clear, cloudy, rain. 
10] 40 | 45 | 40 | N. {s.w.]s. w. Dull, dull, thick fog. 
11] 40 | 42 | 40] N. IN. E.JNLE. Rain, dull, dull. 

12} 40 | 44] 42 |S-wW.] N. | s. Dull, cloudy, cloudy. 
13} 39 139 | 35 | 8 | Ss. [s. kg. Clear, clear, clear. 
14) 30} 42] go] s. | s. | s. Dull, clear, clear. 

15) 4! | 43 | 40 |S. E.|S. B.Js. kg. Rain, dull, dull. 

10] 41 1.42 | 40 [N, EIN. EN. eg. Dull, dull, dull. 

17) 49 | 49. | 49 |N- E.|N. EINE. Dull, clear, clear. 

18) 45 1653 | 48 |N-E.IN. BIN. g. Cloudy, clear, cloudy. 
19] 45 | 38 | 96 [N.W.I Nw. New. Rain, {now, clear. 
20} 33. | 33 | 32 |N-W-)N.W.tN.w.| Full. Cloudy, bluft.&{now,clear- 
21) 34145 | 44 [5+ Beis. wid w. Cloudy, clear, clear. 
22] 30] 41 | 39 | N. [N.w.tnw. Clear, clear, clear. 
23) 35 | 42 | 40 |S. E.ls. B.Iy, kg, Clear, cloudy, dull. 
24) 43 1 5° 46) E. |s. B.] BL” Dull, cloudy, dull. 
251 43:1 59 | 47 | N- | N.Weinw. Dull, clear, clear. 

20) 44 | 54} 47 [§.W-IN. gw, Clear, clear, clear. 

27) 45 | 49). 44 |%- EB.) 8 | 8. Cloudy, clear, clear. 
281-35.) 4bd, 43.1N 8 BIN. B. 1X, E. Cloudy, dull, drizzling. 
29| 43 | 44 | 38 jue B. [Ne Es N. EB. Dull, drizzling, drizzling: 
30} 42 | 59 | 47? Ste acta les Clear, clear, cloudy. 
gt} 44157 | SOiN-W.) wm | yy, Cloak desi, ‘clesr. 
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